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Statements made concerning the number of natives 
massacred would require that three thousand should be 
put to death every day in the year for the last fifteen 
years. The overdoing of horrors works for a little time, 
then the reaction comes, and the tendency is to deny 
everything. The movement now under way is of the 
right kind. Pressure is brought to bear on our country 
to give moral support to those who ask to know the 
facts, who wish to have our moral and political respon- 
sibility defined, and then to ask all civilized governments 
to unite in suppressing the horror and make it hence- 
forth impossible. 
& 


OVERWORK on the railroads with consequent nervous 
exhaustion is given as one cause of the congestion of the 
car supply in the North-west. This-also is a cause of 
the numerous railway accidents. Two explanations are 
given. One is the greed of railway owners and mana- 
gers who will not employ men enough to reduce the 
strain of overwork. The other is the lack of laborers 
who are willing to earn good wages offered by railway 
corporations. We believe there is an increasing ten- 
dency to pay good wages and give employees fair treat- 
ment. A recent increase of ten per cent. was unsolicited, 
and certainly indicates that there is still room for those 
who are willing to work. 

ed 


Goop times are always followed by bad times. When 
good times arrive, when the seasons are favorable and 
the soil is fruitful, the political party in power gets the 
credit for it, and rejoices in it. When disaster comes, 
the crops fail, and the locust becomes a burden, then the 
party in power suffers in credit and renown. Just now, 
those who rail at society as it is organized, and demand 
a new distribution of goods and opportunities, are up 
against the prosperous times which make their outcries 
sound hollow and insincere. But, when the break comes, 
as it certainly will after this wonderful run of luck, 
then we may expect some strange revolutions in politics 
and in theories of industrial and social organization. 


& 


Was there ever such vitality manifested in the life of 
mankind the world around? There is of course in the 
Western world hustling, bustling, and enterprise which 
have little lasting value. But, with these things, there is 
an awakening of the human spirit and a passing from 
the fixed forms of traditional life and thought to the ac- 
tivities which are signs of life. As the bees in a grove 
of blossoms fill the air with humming and show where the 
processes of life are going on, so do the superficial activ- 
ities of our generation suggest the increasing vitality in 
the life of the people. In the Oriental world where en- 
terprise has been disparaged, nations are awakening from 
the sleep of ages. One-fourth of the human race in China 
is facing right about, and inviting the new thought and 
the activities which have been despised. 


& 


ALTHOUGH the experiment made in New York to re- 
move from the trade in alcoholic drinks the temptation 
to make gain out of the business was a signal and almost 
ridiculous failure, the plan has not been given up in 
England. Several bishops and influential laymen of 
the Church of England hold that those who sell liquor 
are almost compelled to ignore the law that it shall not 
be sold to drunkards, because those who control the 
liquor traffic insist upon their profits. Now, if these 
profits could be cut out of the retail trade, they claim 
that temptation would be greatly reduced. The op- 
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ponents of this plan in England who hold that to drink 
or to sell alcohol in any form is a sin can make no such 
compromise and express their contempt for the bishops 
and their plan in no uncertain terms. 


The Local Conferences. 


A request has come more than once that we should 
take some account of the fortieth anniversaries of the 
various local conferences and say something about their 
origin. While to us it seems like an old story often told, 
we remember that the events forty years ago occurred 
before the birth of many of our ministers, and long before 
the entrance into the ministry of the majority of them. 

The new conferences which were organized at that time 
began in December, 1866, and came into being at various 
times during the next three years. The new-made confer- 
ences originated in an outburst of enthusiasm for organiza- 
tion which followed the close of the Civil War. Dr. Bellows, 
the president of the United States Sanitary Commission, 
had brought the memory of its splendid successes into the 
work of the Unitarian Church, and as chairman of the 
council of the National Conference, he declared that 
similar methods would bring similar successes in the 
spread of liberal Christianity. Those who were wise and 
able to read the signs of the times knew that the roots 
of the historical creeds had been cut, and that there would 
be a new growth of religion, set free from the old restric- 
tions. What has now happened was then foreseen, but it 
was supposed that the work which it has taken forty 
years to accomplish in the world of theology and practi- 
cal religion could be accomplished in as many months 
if only the right methods should be employed. 

After long, wearisome, and hot debate the National 
Conference adopted the title of ‘‘The National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches.” It 
was then planned by the council, and men were appointed 
to assist in carrying out the plan, to have every Unitarian 
church in the country included within the limits of some 
local conference which with its local descriptive name 
would have as a uniform title Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches. It was also proposed to require 
every church to report to the officers of the local confer- 
ence, and they to report to the council of the National 
Conference, which was instructed to make through its 
chairman a condensed report of the condition of the 
churches in all parts of the country. This work was never 
done, although for years the secretaries of the local con- 
ferences did appear upon the floor of the house each 
with a brief report. 

Although there was a general response to the call of 
the council, there was no uniformity in regard to the 
name. For instance, take the New England conferences. 
Five were organized in December, 1866. Only one of 
them, the Norfolk Conference, accepted the suggestion 
of the council without change. The North Middlesex, 
the South Middlesex, and the Worcester conferences 
added. the word ‘‘Congregational,’’ and ‘‘the Essex 
Conference”’ discarded the formula altogether. In Janu- 
ary and February, 1867, three others were formed, the 
Channing Conference and the Plymouth and Bay State 
Conference using. only the local designation, while the 
Connecticut Valley Conference accepted the general 
title with the addition of the word ‘‘Congregational.”’ 
Of the State conferences founded after 1866, only two 
accepted the suggestion of the council as to the name, 
and of the district conferences only one fell into line with 


_ the National Conference in this respect. 


These figures and facts are colorless now and cold, but 
forty years ago every one of them was as hot as a splash 
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of lava thrown froma volcano. The discussion preceding 


the adoption of the name of each conference engaged the 


attention of many of the most active men and women 


in the various churches; for, as always in such contro- 


versies, names become badges, banners, emblems, watch- 
words, and even battle-cries. The questions that were 
before the house whenever the subject came up related to 
the value and limits of ecclesiastical authority. Should 
the churches that had stood apart, free, independent, 
and without responsibility for each other, sacrifice some- 
thing in order that they might work together? Should 
their bond of working union be a central authority or 
simply a union of sympathy? Should there be tests of 
doctrine? Should churches entering the conferences be 
obliged to accept statements of faith? And should minis- 
ters be held accountable to the National Conference for 
their conduct and teaching? These were not idle ques- 
tions. Out of them, after twenty-seven years of vehe- 
ment struggle, came the unanimity at Saratoga in 1894, 
which gave us our famous preamble, and gave the Chris- 
tian world a covenant which required no surrender of 
liberty of conscience on the part of any religious person. 
One of the first fruits of this movement was the raising 
of $100,000 for the American Unitarian Association. 
No one can now tell why the movement which began with 
such enthusiasm has not fulfilled the expectation of the 
leaders of that time. The best results are not always to 
be estimated in dollars and cents, and we think it is cer- 
tain that the painful controversies of those days, that 
were watched by wise men in all the churches, have had 
much to do with the later amelioration of the theological 
atmosphere of the United States. 

If now our churches and conferences could realize that 
what was hoped and prayed for so many years ago is 


now coming to pass, might we not have a similar wave of - 


enthusiasm to quicken our work everywhere? To the 
great historical churches our little harvest of 150 new 
churches in forty years seems meagre; but, when Emerson 
was rallied by his companions on a trip to California 
because he had gained but half a pound, he replied, ‘‘Ah, 
but I think a great deal of that half pound. It is a prom- 
ise of better things!”’ 


The Greatest Thing we know. 


‘‘What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! ... in apprehension how like a god! The 
beauty of the world! The paragon of animals!”’ 

This noble outburst of admiration from the heart of 
the great poet may be set over against the many mean 
and low estimates of human nature to which are mainly 
due the pessimistic strain that too often sounds lugu- 
briously in our ears. 

Instead of degrading the ideal, is it not well sometimes 
to exalt it with the touch of emotion it deserves, by 
regarding human nature as the greatest thing we know, 
the very crown of this wonderful order of the universe 
into which it has been sent naked, weak, helpless, but 
still stronger than all the mighty forces that encompass 
and threaten to destroy it? 

It is the degrading of the human conception we have 
to fear. Let men begin seriously to feel that they are 
worthless, an unimportant remnant, a by-product of 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms, and the higher aspects 
of life must wither. The evolution of the noblest feeling 
which fires the noblest thought is largely the delicate, 
exquisite product of conscious greatness, large and liberal 
endowment, by nature, that sings or utters oracles through 
the lips of poet or prophet. 
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_ It is the consciousness of his worth, of the marvel he 
is, the richly gifted being that has been bestowed: upon 
him that lies even below the groundwork of will, sensi- 
bility, affection, aspiration, we call man’s soul. The 
higher this mounting conception goes of his worth, the 
value of his place in nature, the belief that he was in- 
tended and not an accident, the more hopeful will be the 
outlook for his ultimate destiny. It is therefore safe to 
proclaim that human nature, in spite of all its stains and 
imperfections, is still the greatest thing we know and that 
basis of knowledge upon which we predicate God and the 
future life. 

By the elevation of its ideal the race is elevated. All 
that is positive, organic, structural, looks to this side of 
man’s worth. Even though unrecognized, it is the in- 
spiring motive in education, in the upbuilding of a fine 
manhood and womanhood. ‘The belief that he is worth- 
less, that the world, society, the family, have no stake in 
him, is the planting of a man’s feet upon the downward - 
Slope to. the ditch, the unclean wallowing-places of 
ife. 

This human nature is made up of strange oppositions 
and contrarieties, so that this highest conception of the 
worth and dignity of human nature may live in closest 


intimacy with the sincerest and loveliest humility; but 


it were better to be blatantly conceited, not because of 
the divine inheritance of the common nature, but for 
some supposed personal merit and consequence, than to 
have too low an estimate of man’s endowment, mental 
and spiritual. 

The blatant egotist may not be pleasant to associate 
with, but he has an estimate of himself and his importance 
which will probably hold him back from the grosser ani- 
mal indulgences. He takes a certain fatuous delight and 
pride in himself which, though apparently ridiculous, 
has in it a pinch of moral salt to save body and soul from 
corruption. But the person with the low, poor, mean 
self-estimate becomes an open highway to temptation, a 
surface on which all the leeches and blood-suckers of 
this lower world may fix their greedy mouths. 

The egotist, we say, is better than the enervated being 
who holds himself cheap, with that kind of dastardly 
cheapness that has no just conception, indeed, no faintest 
intimation of what is required of the human being in 
return for the bestowal of reason and the gift of life. 
But, if the egregious egotist may manage to keep himself 
out of the gutter, may feel sufficient pride in himself not 
to go over shoe in the mire, still his estimate is necessarily 
narrow and incomplete. It is not what he or any other 
human being has actually achieved that should make 
him strut, but the possibilities in germ he perceives in 
his own nature should, on the contrary, bow him down 
in deep contrition for the opportunities he has wasted, 
the gift he has neglected, the low uses to which he has put 
a godlike bestowal. Egotism is a remedy that, like a 
counter-irritant, may save from something worse. 

It is true we all have an instinct of high personal value, 
not because we have done much of anything to manifest 
it, but because instinctively we feel that this common 
nature derived from and informed of God has the impress 
of mystery, of superior worth. The deeps of being are 
in us. Our actual lives are trivial and poor; but oc- 
casionally the veil that obscures our larger vision is 
waved aside, and the glory and grandeur of our inheritance 
flashes upon us. We are dazzled by the half-revealed 
meaning. Are we worth so much? Did God really 
mean us when he made us, or did we just happen along 
without intent or purpose? Does the minister inean it 
when he calls us children of the Most High? How 
ashamed the Almighty must be of some of his offspring! 
How sorry, perhaps, that he ever created them! 
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Such foolish thoughts will’come. What a large part of 
religion it should be to teach the children their noble 
origin, to endue them with the dignity of their race, 
not of any particular family or ancestral tree, but of this 
human race in which all have an equal stake, an equal 
claim. It is the high position in the scale of being 
we hold which, if rightly understood, is to keep us humble, 
reverent, gentle, and true, with the instincts of noble 
birth. As our conception of man rises, so shall God rise 
in the scale, and out of the nobility of human nature 
shall grow, as from a plant rooted in love, the beauty and 
the worth of life. 


Millions. 


Americans talk in millions, and they deal in millions: 
they are even forming the habit of thinking in millions, 
and naturally spending millions. The corn crop goes up 
into the billions, the wheat crop and the cotton crop are 
only a little behind. Millions of barrels of apples and 
millions of baskets of peaches leave our orchards, to feed 
our millions of people. Millions of pounds of prunes 
and cherries and tens of millions of sacks of flour follow 
after. When we count our exports and our imports, 
they are so far up in figures that we only say that the 
balance is from four hundred to six hundred millions in 
our favor annually. It is natural that we should be 
extravagant in our expenses, and foreigners note our 
recklessness. A ten-million dollar hotel requires a lot 
of millionaires to keep it alive. If the simple life can be 
resurrected, it will revolutionize every feature of the re- 
public. Our spending and our wasting and our stealing 
all go on with about equal magnitude. New York spends 
over one hundred millions for a barge canal, and the 
United States hardly winks at the proposition to spend 
five hundred millions for a Panama canal. 

Secretary Shaw tells us that we could build a Panama 
canal every year and not feel it. Could we, or is there a 
concealed difficulty in such estimates? If we had noth- 
ing else to do, Mr. Shaw’s statement would be unimpeach- 
able. But, when it comes to a dozen or fifty or one hun- 
dred annual bills of similar magnitude, we find that 
living at a high pace costs more and points directly 
toward something very similar to national bankruptcy. 
It is very easy to distribute one huge bill, as costing the 
people but one mill on a dollar; but what we have to do 
with is the millionaire spirit in our expenditures. We are 
reminded by one of our daily papers that the American 
people drink up several Panama Canals in one year,— 
not the water in the canal by any means, but the cost of 
the canal in alcoholic drinks. The same writer suggests 
that, if we could learn how successfully to combat the in- 
sects that destroy the farmers’ crops, we could build at 
least two Panama canals every year. ‘‘The man that 
will teach us how to kill the boll weevil and the cotton 
worm will save us thirty-two millions a year in cotton alone. 
The grasshopper eats up fifty million dollars worth of 
produce annually.” The Department of Agriculture sets 
down forty millions annually to the Hessian fly, and sixty 
millions more of waste to the chinch-bug. ‘“A small part 
of the alcohol that digs out our stomachs would dig out 
the rock and sand at the Isthmus of Panama. A small 
part of the tobacco that wears out our lungs would dig 
the canal for us. A very small part of the money that 
the trusts and the railroad combines take out of the 
American people every year would build all the canals 
the nation needs.” This is all very true, whether said by 
Mr. Hearst or by somebody else. The trouble is we are 
wasting in millions, as well as earning in millions, and we 
have not yet begun to run this country and manage our 
expenses on the basis of sound common sense. 
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At a recent meeting of the Ohio Bankers’ Association, 
one of the bankers who was formerly a railroad presi- 
dent, declared that America afforded a spectacle of ex- 
travagance, the like of which the world has never before 
seen or imagined. Our profligate millionaires are not the 
only sinners in this case, but the ordinary citizen shows 
an eagerness to toss his money away. It is said that 
in the United States there are now more than two hun- 
dred thousand automobiles in use, and that the average | 
ptice of these has been about two thousand dollars. 
This is a big leap for a people to take that has heretofore 
been satisfied with a very modest modicum of horse hire 
or horse ownership. ‘‘Here, gentlemen, is an investment 
made in the last few years of four hundred millions,—an 
enormous sum to withdraw from the earnings of a com- 
munity and put into a new pleasure. If you add to this 
the cost of operating the same, you will double the bill, 
and will see as wild a piece of extravagance as the history 
of the world furnishes.” There are men who own at 
least a dozen automobiles, and some of these owners have 
mortgages on their homes, while others have salaries 
little in excess of the cost of a single machine. John 
Jacob Astor is said to be the owner of twenty-seven autos, 
and William K. Vanderbuilt owns eighteen more. And 
yet only one person out of every eight hundred owns such 
a vehicle, or is likely to own it for some years to come. 
The whole business at present stands, for the most part, 
as an extravagant outlay for sport. 

We have not found it difficult to discuss this subject 
in millions, but what the common people need is to go 
back to the habit of talking in dimes and dollars and to 
save their pennies. Everything done to encourage this 
spirit is wholesome and hopeful. It will not do for our 
people, and especially for our government (which is noth- 
ing else but the people), to form a habit of splurging or 
plunging. Instead of spending in millions we should learn 
the habit of saving in millions. All the nations in the 
world of any size, except the United States, have postal 
savings-banks. Even Japan adopted the system in 
1895, and it is said it could hardly have carried on its 
great war without it. In England the postal savings- 
bank holds very near one billion of dollars from nine 
millions of people. Inthe United States over seven mill- 
ions of depositors have three billions laid away in private 
savings-banks. This sum could probably be doubled if 
we had postal banks, such as have been recommended 
by nearly all our postmaster generals, and have been 
demanded by our farmers, congresses, and national 
granges. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Supporting our Missionary Work. 


Jacksonville, Fla., is well known all over our country 
as a large and influential city. It is given great impor- 
tance by the fact that thousands of people from the North 
visit iteach year. It isa city of beautiful homes, of large 
hotels, of abounding life. 

Oklahoma, Okla., has sprung up during the past few 
years in response to the demands of a great fertile terri- 
tory newly opened to civilization. Where there was fif- 
teen years ago naught but a wilderness, there exists now 
a city of no mean proportions. It possesses wide streets, 
spacious public buildings, and great modern school- 
houses. It is a prosperous, progressive city, and it is 
growing with great rapidity. 

Great Falls, Mont. Here is a city which has grown up 
about the most important water power privilege in the 
North-west. It is also the chief distributing centre of 
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a very large area of rich Western lands. It is sure to be- 
come, as this. North-western country develops, a com- 
manding city of great importance. 

In each of these three cities our fellowship is offered 
a unique opportunity for moulding and shaping the life 
of the future. Good and safe beginnings have been made 
in each case. In Jacksonville our movement: has a ju- 
dicious, energetic, and constructive leader in Rev. A. J. 
Coleman, who was formerly settled in East Boston. 
Among the members of this young church are some of 
the influential and prominent people of the city. Okla- 
homa has the consecrated services of Rev. W. C. Peirce, 
formerly of Castine, Me. He has gathered a goodly band 
of interested, eager people, a working Alliance has been 
organized, and all things look promising for the future 
. if we can hold on for a few years. 

Great Falls numbers among its most ardent workers 
the gentleman who founded the city, and who is also the 
most influential man in the community, the editor of an 
important daily paper, and other men and women of 
standing. On February 1 Rev. John Malick of Littleton, 
Mass., will take up the work at this point. 

Here are three cases out of the twenty newer and more 
important ones from which the call comes to us to do our 
part in shaping the course of civilization. The genius of 
liberality is wide-spread in these cities, but it finds no 
positive constructive utterance in the deepest concerns 
of life except through our churches. By these churches 
our fellowship can influence the life and destiny of future 
generations in a far-reaching manner. Though a grow- 
ing religious organization, society’s main spring can be 
kept pure and sweet. What our first church in San Fran- 
cisco has been for California that these churches may be- 
come to the newer States in which they hold strategic 
positions. 

And what may the support of such splendid enter- 
prises, big with promise for future service to our kind, 
mean to the older churches of our fellowship? 

The safe and constructive carrying out of broad and 
wise plans is made possible by the generous, persistent, 
and repeated giving of our churches and lay people. I 
can numerate numbers of churches in which the annual 
gift to the Association is from ro to 25 per cent. of the 
total income. These churches will do all they can this 
year because they always do all they can. Such churches 
are the strongest in our fellowship. ‘The very condition 
of minister and people, eagerly helping that our inspiring 
gospel may take root and grow in soil which has never 
yet been so blessed, this is of itself a strength-giving, 
renewing process. The young people are never at a loss 
to understand the meaning, dignity, and reason for ex- 
istence of such centres of life. 

All honor to such churches. They have caught the 
spirit of service, and are blessed by it. They give, give, 
give, year after year to that which is unseen and eternal. 

It is right that these churches and ministers should 
take high and honorable places among us as the real life- 
givers. Such parishes do more than maintain the plant 
and look after their own fences. They put new life into 
other centres. They propagate themselves. 

The best result of the special movement for more re- 
sources in our missionary work is that numbers of societies 
are coming into the ranks of the conscious builders and 
givers of life through our gospel. ins 
put our shoulders to the wheel and find how good it is to 
work together in a great inspiring human cause. It will 
be a ‘‘Union of those who love in the service of those 
who need.” And this is what will make a far-reaching, 
beneficent force of our fellowship: anything less will 
prove but a rope of sand. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
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Current Topics, 


THAT the prosperity of the American people during 
the year just ended has exceeded all precedents, and that 
the industrial and financial development of the country 
will continue on the same scale in 1907, is the consensus 
of opinion of the two great commercial agencies, based 
on a careful stiidy of the record of 1906. It is shown 
by the summary of conditions for the past year that the 
farmers produced a yield of crops that almost reaches 
the highest point in the history of American agriculture, 
that the activity in all kinds of mining except coal was 
unprecedented, that the output of precious metals was 
enormous, and that a war-time level of prices of commod- 
ities was reached without any apparent effect upon the 
demand, which exceeded the supply throughout the year. 
A wide-spread increase in wages is a feature of the end 
of 1906. It is shown by the ledgers of the producers 
that orders already received will maintain the stimulus 
of a pressing demand to a degree that will assure a pros- 
perous new year. 

& 


A vicorous demand for action by the United States 
government to bring about radical reforms in the admin- 
istration of the Congo Free State is contained in a letter 
signed by eminent New Yorkers, including J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Dr. Lyman Abbott, addressed to Secretary 
of State Root on Christmas Day. The signers of the 
memorial, after specifying the abuses in the territory 
under the personal rule of Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
argue that ‘‘inasmuch as the United States gave its 
moral support to the establishment of the Congo gov- 
ernment, it is justified in giving its moral support to any 
undertaking to secure conditions in the Congo that will 
not disgrace civilization.’’ Mr. Root is reminded in the 
letter that, although a year has passed since the evils 
complained of were brought to the attention of the King 
of the Belgians, by two separate commissions, each ap- 
pointed by the king, there is no indication of any serious 
effort by the Congo administration to introduce any 
reforms. 

we 


THE latest step in the judicial proceedings against the 
officials of one of the great New York life insurance com- 
panies was taken on December 28, when the grand jury 
in New York county returned indictments charging 
forgery in the third degree against George W. Perkins, 
former vice-president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company and a member of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 
and Charles S. Fairchild, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and a member of the Finance Committee of the 
insurance corporation. All of the six indictments against 
each of the two defendants are based on the transaction 
known as the ‘‘Prussian loan,’’ and the specification is 
that book-keeping entries were falsified. ‘The following 
interesting analysis of conduct is contained, however, in 
the statement of the grand jury: ‘‘The grand jurors... 
desire to record their conviction that, in doing the acts 
charged, the defendants were influenced by a desire to 
benefit the policy-holders of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, ... and that the evidence conclusively shows 
that a large pecuniary benefit was derived by the policy- 
holders as a consequence of these acts.” 


od 


A croup of influential Democrats in Missouri, includ- 
ing former Governor Lon V. Stephens, are preparing to 
submit to the incoming General Assembly of that State 
a draft of a new election law designed to eliminate the 
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‘‘illiterate voter.’’? The measure provides for the repeal 
of the present Australian ballot law and enactment in 
its place of a statute requiring that the names of all 
candidates of all parties shall appear on the ballot; ‘‘that 
the voter shall be able to read and write, and to so prove 
his educational qualifications whenever required by any 
of the judges of elections, and under no circumstance 
shall he be permitted to receive advice, information, or 
instruction from any of the officers of election.’ It is 
pointed out by the backers of the bill that there are fifty 
thousand voters in Missouri who are unable to read and 
write, and the admission is made that the great majority 
of these are negroes; but, explains Mr. Stephens, ‘‘the 
illiterate white as well as the black would feel in the same 
degree the effect of the new law.”’ 


st 


Ecuoks of the conflict between France and the Vatican 
were heard in America at the beginning of the week, 
when mass meetings in Washington and Boston con- 
demned the attitude of France and forwarded to the 
pope resolutions expressing strong sympathy with the 
policy of the Church of Rome. In an address in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on Sunday night, Most Rev. W. H. O’Con- 
nell declared that ‘“‘America, this true republic, blushes 
to behold her sister’s shame,’’ and concluded his address 
with the following words: ‘‘Let America, this true re- 
public, by the force of a just public sentiment, sound a 
solemn warning, the echoes of which will reach not only 
France, but all the nations, a warning that where the 
rights of God and humanity are ruthlessly violated, the 
final victory must come, not to might, but to the eternal 
right.’’ The French Senate, on December 29, passed the 
Separation Act precisely in the form in which it came to 
it from the Chamber of Deputies, by 190 votes to 100. 


Fad 


WARLIKE preparations on an enormous scale by the 
Japanese government were reported in New York at 
the beginning of the week by an English engineer now 
on his way from Tokio to London, who for the past three 
years has had close business relations with the Japanese 
war Office. It is asserted by this engineer that arsenals, 
powder factories, and armor plants in Japan are being 
operated to their full capacity day and night, and that 
all foreigners and all Japanese not directly in the employ 
of the government are debarred from observing these 
activities in any degree. ‘‘I believe,” this engineer is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘that the people outside of Japan do 
not realize how tremendous is the activity of the govern- 
ment in putting the nation in a position to secure armed 
defence. Nor is it generally known that even with a 
tremendous expense incurred by the war weighing her 
down, Japan as a possible opponent is to-day no minus 
quantity.’ A feature of the war preparations is the 
government’s growing independence of foreign countries 
as bases of supplies. 

Jt 


Couor is given to the reports of a growth of the senti- 
ment for self-government in India by the account of the 
opening of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta on 
December 26. In an address urging the rights of the 
Indians as British subjects to govern themselves, the 
Dadabhi Naoroji, a former member of the British Parlia- 
ment, pointed out that the Boers, whom India helped to 
subjugate, had obtained the boon of self-government, 
while India was still without it. A tumult of applause 
from the ten thousand delegates present is said to have 
greeted Dadabhi Naoroji’s appeal for the raising of a 
large patriotic fund to educate the people of India to a 


i 
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knowledge of their rights and for the organization of 
a campaign on a large scale in England to bring about 
action by Parliament. A noteworthy feature of the 
situation in India is the influence of natives who have 
obtained English views of life during university careers 
in English institutions, and many of whom now are 
leading their fellow-countrymen in the demand for a new 


order of things. 


Brevities. 


Let bygones be bygones. 


The Transvaal is now not an independent republic, 
but a self-governing colony. 


There is no man in the country now brave enough or 
reckless enough to defy the law and the courts with hope 
of impunity. 


During the last year more has been done to make the 
law of the land respected and powerful than in any year 
since the Civil War. 


A contractor in South Africa threw up his job on the 
ground that the lions were so numerous and aggressive 
that the men would not work. 


How was it that the Boer, the most cruel white slave- 
holder in the world, caught the sympathies of Abolition- 
ists in America above all others? 


With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again. This is just as true in Tokio, Canton, and 
Washington as it was once in ancient Jerusalem. 


District-Attorney Jerome was the man who gave to 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer the credit of having done more 
than any one person to suppress gambling in New York. 


Unless we are willing to grant social equality in this 
country to Asiatics, we must be content to submit in 
Oriental countries to the same laws that we enforce here. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, lecturing on religion under the 
auspices of a minister of the Church of England, is a 
spectacle to excite laughter. No wonder the bishop 
asked questions. 


Not long ago Dreyfus was suffering horribly in prison, 
and Picquart, his friend, was in disgrace, Now Dreyfus 
is free, and Picquart, as Minister of War in France, is 
meting out a little tardy justice to the traitors who 
crushed him. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Revision of the Lord’s Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The revision of the Lord’s Prayer given below and its 
accompanying explanation is sent with the thought that 
it may prove of interest to some readers as illustrating 
how the leaven of liberal and rational religious thought 
is working. A greatly increased interest is given to it by 


' knowing something of its writer. 


This paper was brought to me recently by a man whose 
presence I had noticed for a few Sundays in my congre- 
gation. Mr. Rehart is a man about fifty-five years of 
age. As he told me, he was reared a Catholic, in Ohio. 
There he lived till twenty-two years of age, in full con- 
fidence in the faith of his church. At this time he went to 
California, Starting without money, he has now amassed 
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a fortune which gives him freedom from labor for a main- 
tenance. As a boy he had very little schooling, but an 


intense desire for learning. His first work in the West. 


was in herding sheep, and this he undertook because it 
gave him time to read and the use of his employer’s large 
library. He has never read a work of fiction, but has 
made himself conversant with the chief works of modern 
science and religious thought. Asa result he has become 
a liberal in religion. He did not know that there is any 
church he could join or which would receive him, but 
thought he stood nearest to the Unitarian or the Univer- 


salist church, and that, if he should live where there was — 


a liberal church which would receive him as a member, he 
would like to join it. 

_Before going from my house he handed me with some 
diffidence a paper, containing a ‘‘revision” of the Lord’s 
Prayer as he termed it, and an explanation of the reason 
for writing it. Here is a copy of the paper :— 


“Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day more light and truth for our 
guidance and help in uplifting mankind; and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us away from temptation. Lead us up- 
ward, onward to a higher and more glorious life, where 
peace and love shall reign forever. Amen.” _ 

This revision of the Lord’s Prayer is the result of hear- 
ing a sermon upon the Lord’s Prayer preached according 
to the latest ‘‘higher criticism,’ said prayer ending as 
follows: ‘‘Bring us not into temptation, and deliver 
us from the evil one.”” ‘This conception of God is so much 
out of harmony with my conception and ideal of God that 
I have revised the prayer so as to make it partially fill 
my needs and wants more in accordance with my ideal 
of the Creator. I believe the Lord’s Prayer was written 
to express the wants and needs of man in a much 
simpler age than ours, and has been revised from time to 
time as shown by the ‘‘higher criticism’ as quoted. 
Therefore, it can be revised again and again to fit the 
needs and wants of mankind in accordance with his growth 
and development. At best man can form an ideal or 
conception of God only in accordance with his own in- 
telligence. [his is a law of our being, always was and 
always will be to the end of time. 


I may add that the sermon heard was preached ina 
Methodist pulpit, and that what was especially objection- 
able to Mr. Rehart was the implication that God would 
lead men into temptation. It is to this point that the 
last sentences in his explanation are directed. He left 
out the petition for our daily bread because it is God’s 
law that men should work for their bread, and not have 
it given to them; and he added the prayer for light 
because that is what men most need. 

Is it not interesting to see how a mind works when 
it is freed from all bondage to creed, sect, or ‘‘ism,”’ and 
seeks only the truth as it stands related to present con- 
ditions and to one’s self? 

It is also of interest to know that Mr. Rehart on his 
lonely ranch has been a reader of Minot Savage’s ser- 
mons. This is both illustration of how widely printed 
matter flies and encouragement to the work of the Post- 
office Mission. He said that he had given some of these 
sermons to saloon-keepers who had read them with great 
interest. One of them said, ‘‘My God, if I could hear such 
preaching as that, I would ride forty miles to get to it.” 
He spoke of this as showing the hunger for a rational 
gospel of even those who might be deemed indifferent to 
religion. R. F. JOHONNOT, 


OAK PARK, Ink. 
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Hid with God. 


The one false word of life is Ichabod, 

The glory is not departed; 

They lie who say it, being heavy-hearted. | 
The glory was here; the glory is hid with God 
All glories that we lose, or we forego, 

Some day shall find us, this I surely know. 


All lost and lovely things of long ago, 
Whose living fire grew cold 

Upon the altars that we built of old, 
Shall come and warm again 

The gray and empty places of our pain, 
Visible gods and fair 

Breathing immortal promise in the air 
That, being past sunset, let all colors go. 


Gladness and sadness that we put away, 
And every dim belief of yesterday 
For which we d» not pray, 
Grown old and cold and tired with long desire, 
Grown stiff with kneeling in a winter’s night 
In the ghost-ridden place of old delight, 
Blowing the ashes gray 
Of youth’s extinguished fire, 
Grace that we dare not hope for, 
Good that we blindly grope for— 
A sweet and piteous host 
‘Of loveliness lost. 
—Nora Chesson 


The Less Serious Side of a Serious Calling. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


‘*T think,” says Lowell in an unpublished letter, ‘‘that 
Providence originally intended me for a preacher, but 
spoiled the job by kneading in a quantity of humor.” 
The ingredient here spoken of as spoiling the batch of 
dough for pulpit purposes would now be regarded by 
many as one of its most desirable constituents, godliness 
being no longer held to be inconsistent with cheerfulness, 
or even with sprightliness and a certain degree of face- 
tiousness. That in Lowell’s youth the model parson 
was otherwise conceived may be surmised from the fol- 
lowing passage out of Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller’s ‘‘Let- 
ters on Clerical Manners and Habits,’’—a truly serious 
work published in 1827 for the guidance of divinity 
students and those just beginning their ministry. ‘‘Let 
every look, motion, and attitude in the pulpit,’ admon- 
ishes the author, ‘‘correspond with the gravity of your 
character and the solemn purpose for which you as- 
cended it. . . . Let every movement and your whole 
demeanor be of the calm, sedate, gentle character 
becoming a mind withdrawn from the world and its 
scenes,—a mind even withdrawn from its own secular 
feelings and occupied with divine contemplations, a 
mind softened and adapted to its holy employment.” 
Among the qualities conducive to the most effective 
preaching of the gospel, humor has no place in Dr. Mil- 
ler’s list. ‘These are his ‘‘characteristics essential to a 
perfect clerical deportment: dignity, gentleness, conde- 
scension, affability, reserve, and uniformity.” Along 
with numerous other pieces of advice to the young min- 
ister, we read: ‘‘When you are invited even to what are 
called family partves, and you find either cards or dancing 
about to be introduced, though it be on the smallest 
scale and in the most domestic way, make a point of 
withdrawing. It is, on all accounts, better to be absent.” 

It is partly because the traditional notion of correct 
clerical deportment allowed so little free play to healthy 
human nature that we take a zestful delight in those 
anecdotes illustrating the occasional disregard of all 
such rules as the excellent Dr. Miller’s, What could be 
less correct than Dr. South's historic outburst against 
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somnolence in the pews? It may be permissible to re- 
produce the old rhyme, which runs somewhat thus :— 


“Old South, a witty Churchman reckoned, 
Was preaching once to Charles the Second, 
When, lo! the king began to nod, 

Deaf to the holy man of God, 

Who, leaning-o’er the pulpit, cried 

To Lauderdale by Charles’s side, 

‘My lord, this is a shameful thing; 

You snore so loud, you’ll wake the king!’” 


Yet it was this same Dr. South who said, ‘‘Wit does not 
consist with wisdom.” That Scottish parson had a ready 
wit, who, on being invited to leave a poor for a rich parish, 
consulted with his beadle as to whether he should accept 
the call. ‘‘Go where there is the most sin,’’ advised the 
beadle. ‘‘Then I ought to go where there is the most 
money,” was the reply after a moment’s reflection. 

That monument of research and treasury of edifying 
anecdote, Sprague’s ‘‘Annals of the American Pulpit,” 
is rendered less forbidding to the general reader by the 
occasional outcropping of wit and humor in its sober 
pages. Some of the early New England ministers had 
a very pretty wit. Parson Deane of Portland, a formal 
and precise man, was once the victim of this quickness 
of repartee on the part of a brother clergyman, Parson 
Hemenway, who was far from attentive to matters of 
personal attire, going about in whatever clothes he 
chanced first to lay his hands on. On one ocasion the 
two were serving on a council, when Dr. Deane ventured 
a playful remark at his friend’s expense. ‘Brother 
Hemenway,” said he, ‘‘as we came over, the ferryman 
hadn’t the least idea you were a clergyman. Now I am 
particular always to appear with my wig on.” ‘‘Pre- 
cisely,” returned Dr. Hemenway, “‘I know it is well to 
bestow more abundant honor on the part that lacketh.”’ 
In the fresh, unstudied pages of the diary kept by the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, the first minister settled in Port- 
land, occurs the following entry, dated Jan. 16, 1765: 
‘Foxcroft was ordained at New Gloucester. We had a 
pleasant journey home. Mr. L. was alert and kept us 
all merry. A jolly ordination. We lost all sight of 
decorum.” 

To be able to ‘“‘make a joyful noise before the Lord”’ 
was regarded by Dr. Griffin as very essential in a min- 
ister. When he was president of Andover Theological 
Seminary, he assembled the students in his room one 
evening, and told them he had noticed that they were all 
becoming thin and dyspeptic from a neglect of the exer- 
cise of Christian laughter, and he made them go through 
a company drill in it on the spot. The doctor was a very 
large man, full in the chest, magisterial in deportment, 
and more than six feet tall. ‘‘Here,’’ said he to the first 
student, ‘‘you must practise. Now hear me!” And, 
bursting out in a peal of Homeric laughter, he fairly 
forced the young men, one by one, to join in, till the whole 
roomful were convulsed. ‘‘That will do for once,” said 
at last the corypheus in this chorus of mirth. ‘Now 
mind, you keep in practice.” A pendant to this story is 
that of Dr. Bellamy’s advice to a young minister who 
had made himself noted for a severe, denunciatory style 
of preaching, and who came to Bellamy to learn the secret 
of his unsuccess. ‘‘Why, man,” said the doctor, ‘‘can’t 
you learn a lesson from the fisherman? How does he 
go to work if he wants to catch a trout? He gets a little 
hook and a fine line, baits his hook carefully, throws it in 
gently, and then sits and waits and humors his fish till 
he can land him. Now you get a great cod hook and 
rope line, and thrash your tackle into the water, and 
howl out, ‘Bite or be damned!’”’ 

It would not be hard to compile a large and readable 
book,on ‘Clerical Wit and Humor,” and in fact some 
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attempts in that direction have been made. Sydney 
Smith’s recorded utterances alone have furnished pages 
of such literature. More modern examples of clerical 
facetie are found in the recently published lives and 
letters of Canon Ainger and of William Henry Brookfield. 
Ainger’s fondness for a good story, for a good pun, or 
even, in time of dearth, for a bad one, was a prominent 
trait. He made his letters the vehicle of many of his 
“good things.” Thus we read: “I must tell you an an- 
swer lately given in an examination to a schoolmaster 
friend of mine. Question: What was the Salic Law? 
Answer: It was a law that every woman should have a 
male child before she died.” 

Reference was made in the opening paragraph to Dr. 
Miller’s rules for clerical abstention from social pastimes. 
Here, by way of contrast, is a note from Rev. Mr. 
Brookfield’s diary, written at “The Grange,” where he 
was the guest of Lady Ashburton. The date is Jan. 6, 
1856, ‘‘We played at night the game of Earth, Air, and 
Water. .. . Carlyle, being called upon, replied with in- 
expressible humorous self-scorn, and scorn of all creation, 
not without a sense of sympathy for the most despised 
part of it, ‘I am an ass.’ The zeal with which he after- 
ward played at it, hurling the handkerchief at J. O. B. 
(Mrs. Brookfield), and rapidly counting ten, was very 
humorous.” ; 

The reason why clerical wit and humor have, as a 
rule, so delicate and delectable a flavor, is traceable to 
the clergyman’s high and serious calling. Isaak Walton 
wrote of Dr. Donne, who had an ‘‘unimitably high fancy” 
and great wit, ‘“‘The melancholy and pleasant humor 
were in him so contempered that each gave advantage 
to the other, and made his company the delight of man- 
kind.” Ministerial seriousness, superinduced upon a na- 
tive sprightliness of temperament gives, in many a 
clergyman, the most pleasing results. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


From Rome. 


BY S, F. 


The science of archeology has done much toward re- 
storing to us the Rome of earliest years. Its votaries 
have labored with zeal, with healthy devotion, with 
an almost unanticipated success, and with the joy of 
success. Sometimes one has sought diligently for twenty 
years to read the enigma of some antique foundation on 
which a Christian church now stands. In vain! The 
secret was not discoverable. He had to declare that 
church built upon a foundation that must be pronounced 
““‘nameless.’”’? But one day, in the Uffizi Gallery at Flor- 
ence he came upon some drawings taken four hundred 
years ago, when these old foundations were first unearthed, 
—drawings that had never been published,—and, lo! 
the secret was found, the enigma solved! His success 
was complete, not in regard to this one church, but as 
well in regard to several surrounding it. 

But the science has found one thing that it cannot 
do as yet, and probably can never do; that is, remove 
the dense obscurity that rests upon all these multitudi- 
nous old Christian churches in their earliest days. An 
accurate chronology concerning them is out of the question 
until the river of time has long passed out of the years 
B.c. and run down the distance of three or four centuries 
into the years of a.D. Instead of certainty we have 
to be content with conjecture, with poetic fancies, with 
loose legend and tradition. For instance, take the oldest 
church within the walls of Rome, Santa Pudenziana. It 
is saidfto stand on the site of the house where Pudens 
(mentioned,in 2 Tim, iv, 21) lived with his two 
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daughters when Saint Peter was here in Rome. I read 
somewhere the other day that Saint Peter lived with them 
for two or three years. That is an article of the popular 
belief. No simple-minded, uncritical Catholic questions 
it. The very existence of the venerable structure, he 
will tell you, proves it. How else should it be here? 
Well, the church is well worth a visit, if for nothing else 
than its ancient facade and the mosaics in the tribune, 
among the very best in Rome. ‘The figure of Christ is 
one of singular dignity and benignity. But ask for dates, 
and the general fog of obscurity at once settles down 
upon. you. You really can get nothing you dare bear 


with your whole weight upon until the structure has - 


been again and again modernized. ‘These fine mosaics 
are of the fourth century, within ten years of the end of it. 
The Campanile is of the ninth century. But there is one 
thing that the venerable verger most reverently shows 
you, much older and much more astonishing than the 
Campanile of the ninth century or the admirable mosaics 
of A.D. 390, and that is, a part of the wooden table at 
which Simon Peter used to say, sing, or read mass. The 
other part of this most remarkable relic is kept, I believe, 
in St. John Lateran, for a long time the principal church 
not only of Rome, but of the world: ‘‘Omnium urbis et 
orbis ecclesiarum Mater et caput.’”’ The very idea of 
Simon Peter saying mass is so amazingly novel as to 
take one’s breath away. When he regains it, the best 
thing he can do is to take twopence from his pocket 
(that is what the good Samaritan gave), drop into the 
hand of the tottering verger, and then depart in a fog of 
critical bewilderment. 

Often the best that can be said concerning an old church 
is that it ‘‘is Constantinian in plan.’’ That tells nothing 
as to its age. Plans pass into fashions. The model be- 
comes popular and persists long after the century of the 
architect who designed it. Constantine’s churches were 
chiefly round buildings, with cupolas or domes. Such 
were built at hisscommand both in Palestine and here. 
That on the Mount of Olives, on the spot whence the body 
of the risen Jesus ascended toward the stars, was a round 
church, but without the usual covered dome. That 
would have been highly inappropriate. The space was 
quite open to the sky, like that in the Pantheon here. 
There was no difficulty whatever in a material body 
being carried up quite out of sight through that. Con- 
stantine’s churches—this on the mount of ascension 
excepted—were really, in the first instance, tombs, 
mausoleums, shrines, reared to the memory of Christian 
saints and martyrs. Here rested a body which some 
day would be caught up to be with its Lord in heavenly 
space. Butas that day, instead of being at hand, might be 
distant, the circular cupola was placed over the sarcoph- 
agus of the sleeper. No doubt in the last great day 
the throes and convulsions of nature would readily away 
with it, and the sleeping body have no difficulty whatever 
in making an unobstructed ascent! But apart from all 
this is something never to be lost sight of. By a fine 
instinct all generations of Christians, from those earlier 
than Constantine quite unto this last, have seen God, 
have loved, revered, adored him in those excellent ones 
who led their common daily life and met their death “‘in 
the Lord.’’ Their Christlikeness was, as it still is, 
God manifest in the flesh, his infinite and eternal ex- 
cellence dwelling among us full of quickening grace and 
truth. No wonder that in the early days of the faith 
every such life was hallowed when it slept in death: 
all the more when it had been martyred for its rare emi- 
nence in Godlikeness. No wonder that to these tombs 
and shrines of the dead Christians came to pray, to 
meditate, to worship. No wonder that, wherever God 
had given one of his beloved sleep, there, whether in the 
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darkgunderground places of sepulture or aronnd the 
ornate sarcophagus of the dead, the congregations of 
Christians assembled. No wonder that in many cases 
the mausoleum could not contain those who came, and a 
larger building was required. Many of these dateless . 
churches of Rome grew at length into their present size 
and costly splendor from such a small, far-off, and worthy 
beginning. 

This general. chronological haze that rests upon early 
Christian Rome is easily accounted for. One has but to 
recall what Christianity was until far into the fourth 
century,—a kind of underground religion, unrecognized, 
thriving in straits. Even after the politic Constantine 
emblazoned his banners with the cross, and it was be- 
lieved that there was a Christian majority in his empire, 
there still remained a powerful political minority, all of 
whose traditions and convictions were sincerely pagan. 
Between these two parties there was a long, inevitable, 
and stupendous fight. Neither believed any good of the 
other. Pagan patriots were sure that Christians were 
simply socialistic conspirators, determined to undermine 
the empire and open the gates of the Eternal City to 
barbarians. Contemporary writers on either side at- 
tribute the worst things to their antagonists. Political 
vituperation and libellous utterances were quite modern, 
quite American, in their frequency, bitterness on the 
surface, and good-for-nothingness. One party was as 
little to be believed as the other. You hear a Christian 
(after a sort) accusing the pagan leader of the Senate of 
unmentionable vices, while emperors speak of him in 
their official messages to the Senate as an illustrious man, 
whose character is ‘‘as pure as gold,’—emperors, too, 
who strove to be impartial and to stem a passionate 
impatience and fury at the toleration of the government. 
On the other hand, you hear of a kind of pagan Free 
Masonry whose object was to bring Christian beliefs 
and facts into a ridiculous light. Not only was the cru- 
cifixion caricatured,—that was a very old way of bring- 
ing Christ and those having faith in him into contempt,— 
but the doctrine of ‘‘the blood”’ was met not by argument, 
but by another cleansing through baptism in the blood 
of rams and bulls; and fanatical opponents of the new 
religion marched in procession through the thorough- 
fares, clad in long white woollen garments, their heads 
shaved, and carrying certain significant emblems in their 
hands. The idea seems to have been to meet like with 
like, though the dose administered in those mad days was 
anything but homceopathic. In a museum of the Collegio 
Romano one may still see a photographic reproduction of 
the caricature of the crucifixion found upon the wall of 
an ancient barrack as late as 1857. A man with the head 
of a donkey is upon the cross; and before him is a 
Christian youth with arms raised in adoration, while 
underneath the sneer is written, ‘‘Alexamenos worships 
his God.” Truly, to this paganism that was perishing 
this preaching of the cross was ‘‘foolishness,’’ sheer 
donkey-headedness. 

During this contest between the dying and the rising 
cult Christian worship and teaching went on not exactly 
in ‘‘caves and dens of the earth,” but largely down in the 
crypts and funeral chapels, or chambers, in the populous 
cities of the dead. In the catacombs congregations gath- 
ered and little churches were formed. Only later could 
visible structures be reared within the walls of Rome. 
At length the bitter struggle ended. It became clear that 
Christians outnumbered their opponents. An imperial 
decree proclaimed their victory. In 383 pagan places of 
worship were confiscated, their patrimonies and privileges 
taken away. It was not fair that a Christian govern- 
ment, as that of Rome now declared itself to be, should 
supply unbelievers and infidels with the means of 
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persevering in their errors and of opposing the conquests 
of the gospel. This decree was a bitter pill for many of 
the old, conservative, patrician families of Rome. They 
rose in rebellion. A battle was fought on the 6th of 
September, a.p. 394. It was decisive. The imperial 
forces put to rout the brave little rebel force. After it be- 
came possible for a neighborhood to build a church of its 
own on some foundation of a ruined temple, or to con- 
secrate some temple itself to Christian uses, as was the 
case, perhaps, with the Santa Maria that stands on the 
ruins of a temple to Minerva, and also with the Pantheon 
itself, dedicated to Christ in the year 609. 

Not only this slow and more or less violent struggle 
by which the change in religion was effected accounts 
for our despair over early Christian chronology, but the 
constant destruction and transformation of the city itself, 
the vandalism of the Middle Ages, the go and come of 
the seat of government, the shameful restorations and 
changes in the structures themselves, with all the over- 
eagerness of traditionalists to make out some case now 
impossible either to prove or to contradict, renders the 
obscurity more dense, in many instances, than that of 
the indestructible and apparently irreducible fogs of 
London. 


Spreaders of Sunshine. 


BY ANGELINA TUTTLE. 


Let even one person who is determinedly cheerful 
set about instilling sunshine into the home atmosphere, 
and it is surprising how soon the ozone of a more cheer- 
ful temperature will make itself felt. The sunshine- 
spreader needs not to be gifted with any special charms 
of manner or mind. Most of us can be entertaining 
enough when outside influences awaken the social mood. 
But to bubble over in gay tones and bright looks at 
the home, breakfast table is too often far from either 
our impulses or our settled purposes. We do not feel 
sunshiny; and in one’s own home may not one relax 
into the behavior that happens to be easiest ? 

Perhaps it is the glaring unselfishness of the house- 
mate who is persistently sweet-tempered which impresses 
itself most effectively upon the family mood. To be 
gay when one’s normal state is lugubrious, or at least 
neutral, that represents a triumph over nature,—an 
achievement calculated to arouse at least gratitude 
in other breasts. So much more potent in its outreach 
to others is our intent above that which we actually 
say or do that, though we talk only about the weather, 
the baby next door, the cook’s latest freak, or the plans 
of the coming day, if we but attack any commonplace 
topic with the determination to relax the smiling mus- 


cles on our companions’ faces, the leaven of cheerful- 


ness will soon begin its work. Though a stiff-necked 
sort of pride keep dubious looks and drooping mouth 
corners for a while in evidence, your true sunshine- 
spreader is but whetted to conquer the stodgy mass; 
and few are the dolefuls who will wholly resist the de- 
termined-to-make-you-smile housemate. 

‘‘Now I can take one child into town with me this 
afternoon, and but one. How shall we decide which 
one?” asked the mother of a flock of four. Heavy on 
her heart lay the depression which had been all the 
week hanging over her husband, and love suggested 
a device which worked excellent results in several di- 
rections. “‘I know how we will settle it,” she presently 
announced. ‘‘The child who makes papa laugh most 
at lunch shall have the trip into town.’ ‘The meal 
was turned into a feast of fun, the father went back 
to his office with his worry wrinkles smoothed out, and 
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each child had received a valuable lesson in the art of 
ministering to the diversion of others. _ 

Unfortunately for the good cheer of {our homes there 
are two sorts of natural naughtiness which militate 
against many of us turning sunshine-spreaders. In 
our ambition and our pride we despise so humble an 
office. We love our families, but we aim to benefit 
them in ways that lie in line with our personal ambi- 
tions. We would be successful outside our homes. 
We would be popular in society. To be popular in 
our own households is a corner-stone too often lacking 
in our toppling Towers of Babel. The réle of ‘‘little 
sunbeam” has a smack of the goody-goody. The 
light-minded chatterer fills that office most suitably, 
we say. For ourselves we would mingle with people 
of brilliant intellect and exceptional culture: given the 
proper impetus toward being agreeable we oqld be 
as likable as the best. . 

With our ambition there joins hands a pride which 
is rooted in our dignity and our sense of wrongs received, 
and the two form a deadlock walling us into our natural 
slumps of depression. While we are feeling the hol- — 
lowness of life’s illusions, the weight of our gustatory 
indulgences of the day before, the coming stand for 
liberty against the corporation, the parish, the cook, 
we scorn to look pleasant. Perhaps there are hours 
when gayety and smiles are not to be demanded of us. 
Does not this mean that our extremity is another’s 
opportunity? Not all the members of a family have 
just cause for wrinkled brows at the same moment. 
It succeeds admirably where by common consent there 
is a relief guard of sunshine-spreaders. In fact, the 
instinct of mutual helpfulness is apt to make husbands 
determinedly cheerful when wives are ill, and wives 
most patient and chatty when outside cares go worst 
for the head of the house. ‘‘It won’t do for both of 
us to fret and feel blue at the same time,” says con- 
jugal loyalty, and so one end of the burden is kept 
from dragging. 

But, as all the world knows, it is the happy child 
who is your champion sunshine-spreader. Good cheer is 
best transmitted unconsciously; and, when it comes to a 
matter of contagion, no one of experience will doubt 
the child’s ability to contract and pass on whatever 
there is catchable in the air. Out of nothing more than 
the beginnings of a new day and its own unthinking 
and trusting inexperience the merest baby will imbibe 
and diffuse enough sunshine to make all the world new 
for its elders so long as they but circumscribe their 
outlook to its sphere of cognition. Only through the 
peeps we get over the child’s shoulder and a share in 
its mental attitude can we who have travelled farther 
from the east look into that world 


“As full of sunshine as a breeze, 
Or spray tossed up by summer seas 
That doubts if it be sea or sun!” 


And we need to look often through the mental lenses 
of these our ‘‘best philosophers.’’ Only the child ‘‘by 
the vision splendid is on his way attended.” ‘Truly, 
the happy children are our masters in the sunshine art! 

While we thank Heaven that the world has so many 
unconsciously spreading sunshine, must we regard 
it as a grace not to be taught or cultivated? How great 
would be the gain to mankind if the next whim of fash- 
ion should make it popular for our college graduates 
to take up this somewhat neglected vocation and see 
what can be made of it in their own homes! We cannot 
all emulate the altruism of the daughters of the rich 
and go to teach in college settlements a better way of 
living to the poor in purse. But the poor in cheer 
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dwell all about us, they ever arise from beds of luxury, 
sit down at damask-spread breakfast tables, and go 
forward to the long day’s inanity. Surely, the pro- 
fession of sunshine-spreader needs but to have its claims 
allowed, to be dressed up in fresh phraseology, and 
taken up seriously by the faddist to recommend itself 
to us as a very exalted life purpose. 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Hell. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Many attempts have been made to give to the word 
‘‘hell”” a meaning that totally misrepresents the thought 
that took that word for its expression. 

Neither Hades, Sheol, nor Gehenna have the meaning 
popularly attached to hell. Hades and Sheol signify 
merely the place of the departed: they have no ethical 
significance. Gehenna comes perhaps the nearest to 
the popular thought of hell, since it introduces the 
thought of fire; but, since this fire is destructive, hell as 
Gehenna would imply one of two things,—a cleansing fire, 
in which all that was evil and offensive perished, leaving 
the good uninjured,—which is not hell, but purgatory,— 
or a fire of utter destruction, in which the wicked would 
be annihilated, and, since endless duration characterizes 
hell as usually conceived, it is clearly misrepresented by 
Gehenna either as purgatory or as annihilation. 

What does ‘‘hell”’ signify, then, to those who do not 
shirk the concept which that word implies? This: A 
state in which evil is dominant and eternal; the law of 
existence, as good is the law of existence in heaven. 
Coupled with this is the assumption that, since heaven 
is a state of eternal bliss, hell is a state of eternal misery. 

The word ‘‘assumption”’ is used advisedly, since the 
conclusion does not follow from the premises. A good 
man, were it possible for him to be in hell, would doubtless 
be very miserable; but it is certain that a bad man would 
be equally wretched in heaven, if it were possible, in the 
twentieth century, to conceive of heaven and hell as 
localities. Practically, we no longer so conceive of them. 
We understand that heaven and hell represent states of 
consciousness; yet, admitting for the sake of the argument 
that they exist as environment and that environment 
has power for good or, for evil, physicists and psychologists 
are in agreement that any endurable environment becomes 
tolerable, comfortable, desirable, and delightful, by a 
process of adjustment of the individual to his surroundings. 

Hell has also been conceived of somewhat along the 
line of such an argument as this: There is no torture 
in it, no suffering. Its inhabitants, forever excluded from 
heaven, exist in as well-ordered a state as their evil de- 
sires permit. Being lost to all sense of goodness, they are 
without repentance and without remorse. God rules in 
hell as well as in heaven. 

If one will but ignore the logical conclusion, one may 
find something to commend in such a view of hell. It 
does not ascribe hatred to a God who is love. It no 
longer obliges one to contemplate an eternity of useless, 
because eternal, agony, nor to consider such a condition 
as a part of the scheme of a good God. 

This view, however, conceives of God as good, but not 
omnipotent. He is represented as doing the best that 
he can, under the circumstances, but practically as no 
more omnipotent than the Greek Zeus, whose power, 
however considerable, was conditioned by a fate that 
Zeus could not avert. Either this, or from this point of 
view, God does not purpose that good shall be the domi- 
nant power for all his creatures. 

It is clear, also, that any one holding this conception 
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of hell either shrinks from or fails to perceive the logical 
conclusion from the premises. The teaching alike of 
logical theory and of practical experience is that any 
endurable environment becomes delightful through ad- 
justment; or, to state the thought in another form, any 
conditions, once admitted as the basis of existence, be- 
come in course of duration entirely acceptable. 

We have accepted complacently and gratefully the 
position that, if any man can be absolutely rid of all evil, 
eternal happiness will be his; yet we balk at the propo- 
sition that, if a man can exist without any sense whatever 
of good, so that he neither repents of evil nor feels any 
remorse for indulging therein, he will be equally happy 
and at ease in evil, and, if evil be as real and eternal as 
is good, he will go on to all eternity in a steadily increasing 
delight in evil. Yet, logically, from the premises that 
good and evil are alike real and eternal, no other position 
is possible. From this point of view we have a heaven of 
happy saints and a hell of happy sinners, both real and 
both eternal, with the inevitable corollary: ‘‘Strive to 
be utterly good or utterly evil. ‘Make your calling and 
election sure,’ one way or the other. In either case the 
reward is eternal happiness.” 

Is any professed follower of Jesus Christ willing to 
accept this logical conclusion,—a conclusion forced upon 
us by the premise that evil and good are equally real and 
eternal? 

What becomes of the Lord our Righteousness in a god 
in whom all ethical distinctions perish? 

No! We will have none of this! Man is, eternally, 
the child of God,—God, who is eternal good. Because 
man is of God, man cannot be happy save in goodness: 
because God is Supreme Good, good alone is real and 
eternal. All efforts to rest in something other than good 
are futile. It is an effort to rest in a mortal misappre- 
hension of the real condition wherein alone is rest, and 
every such attempt starts in discord and ends in defeat. 

Is there a hell? Indeed, yes! Hell is in the con- 
sciousness of every one who strives against the law of his 
own being,—the immutable, inexorable, eternal law of 
good. This law of good is all the law there is. Man 
vainly attempts to formulate a law of evil and to adjust 
himself thereto; for man can but discover the law that 
God has made, and God has made no law forevil. Neither 
can man add aught to the works of the Infinite One. 
There are those who ‘‘imagine mischief as a law,” and 
their imaginations are vain. 

Lawless, discordant, chaotic, and unhappy, the one 
who seeks to rest in a false sense of existence finds disaster 
awaiting him. His efforts are as futile as are those of a 
man in a nightmare. It is only when he awakes from 
the delusion that there is satisfaction in evil that he 
learns that the nightmare itself was the illusion, and that 
he rests, as he has rested eternally, in the arms of Eternal 
Love. 


MarBLEHEAD, Mass. 
rel 


Spiritual Life. 


You who would serve the master, serve the master’s 
own. We call for the union of all who love in the cause 
of all who suffer.—R. J. Campbell 

Fad 

It is a dangerous thing to be prosperous. The crucible 
of adversity is a less severe trial to the Christian than the 
refining-pot of prosperity.—C. H. Spurgeon. 

a 

Reverence and use aright the hours which, as they per- 

ish, are imparted to you. Regard each new day as a 
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fresh continued gift from God, and say to it, ‘‘I will not 
let thee go unless thou bless me.’’—Farrar. 


& 


God has made you after his own plan, and he places 
you just where he wishes you to work with him to bring 
about the highest results for yourself. He has given you 
every opportunity. Make yourself what you will,— 
remember it lies with you. God can make no mistakes !— 


Alace Freeman Palmer. 
we 


Dear, then, to her and to the silent Powers, 
And borne on their strong wings above defeat 
And fear of mockery, all they who built 
In stern emprise a shrine for the Unseen, 
Making life poor to show how rich it is. 
Round them heaven’s flaming currents stoop and play, 
And lap the stifling vapors of the world, 
Till the space freshens into festal depths, 
And Soul, before a royal mendicant, 
Pensioned of flesh along the dusky way, 
Goes forth with bounty to exultant crowds, 
With pulse of music ordering the winds, 
And trumpets blowing the eternal morn. 
—Anne Wiutney. 
a RE 


Reminiscences of the South Middlesex Conference.* 


BY REV. HENRY C. DE LONG. 


It has fallen to me, as the longest-settled minister in 
the conference, to indulge myself in some memories of 
its history, to gather up some helpful impressions which 
may persuade us that our labor has not been in vain. 

’ I shall have to take you into my confidence and say that 
you are not to give away the secret that my ministry 
runs back almost to the beginning of the conference. 
For you know that the dead line of the ministry is now 
drawn at fifty years, and obviously I have exceeded it. 
It might be to me a serious misfortune to have it known 
that I have gone so far beyond it and have lived on 
borrowed time, or some other minister’s time, without 
knowing it. I appeal, therefore, to your generous silence, 
lest my secret should be betrayed. 

The conference was formed here in this church in 
December, 1866, and my connection with it began in the 
spring of 1869, so that less than three years intervened 
between the two dates. You have just listened to the 
interesting story of the dawn of consciousness among 
Unitarians, of a sense of organic life which marked the 
period we are commemorating. But a young man like 
Dr. Lord, who won his spurs among us, can have only a 
historic thrill of that time, while those of us who were a 
part of it have the real article. The National Conference, 
from which the movement toward local conferences be- 
gan, was the source of a good many thrills, not all of 
which were supreme delight. I was a little too late for 
what has been called the battle of Syracuse; but I was 
at the National Conference in New York in 1868, which 
still had some fire left in it, and perhaps took from that 
the initiative which cut me loose from the rather slender 
moorings which held me to the church of my childhood 
and youth, and wafted me into your fellowship, which is 
one of the most important things in life I am thankful 
for. 

It was Dr. Byles Gridley, I think, in one of Dr. Holmes’s 
psychological romances, who said that some people are 
badly born because they make too great a rush for a body. 


* This address was delivered on the fortieth anniversary of the South Middlesex 
Conference at the Austin Street Unitarian Church in Cambridge by Rev. Henry C. De 
Long, who has been the minister of the First Parish, Medford, since 1869. 
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But Unitarianism did not belong to the class, and as yet 
has not altogether joined it. Perhaps we owe to Dr. 
Bellows’s contagious enthusiasm and dominant will the 
effort which was made toward it, the result of which has 
dispelled the alarm about it. 
“He who buildeth long and wise, 
Nor pauseth in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 

Certainly that will happen before freedom is taken out of 
the Unitarian man or woman. And it was worth while 
to learn that, as freedom is no private possession of the 
individual, but a part of his life with others, the same is 
true in religion, and that union and co-operation is the 
atmosphere in which it lives. When there would be 
thrust upon us even so mild a creed as the preamble to 
the National Conference, we draw its sting by a ninth 
article that unsays what it affirms, and at last dismiss it so 
amiably that there is not as much as a protest against 
so doing. At any rate, we came to a consciousness that 
there was something better for us than the life of our 
separate churches, that their life and power for good , 
would be increased and deepened by their common life 
with others. 

It is good to recall your enthusiasms, and better not to 
have outlived them. The air was electrically charged, 
then, with the feeling that with our consciousness of our- 
selves as a church, and not merely churches, Unita- 
rianism was something more than a beautiful cult for 
select New England souls of good pedigree, was a religion 
for all sorts and conditions of men. We should be like 
the apostle Paul, and go into Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Rome with our message of salvation, and soon we should 
make conquest of them. We have not altogether done it. 
Great forces of liberalism have been at work in other com- 
munions to send them to the same ends. The old 
orthodoxy turned to the new, and the emancipation we 
sought had been in part accomplished, or was in the way 
of accomplishment, before we arrived on the scene. This 
is to state the case broadly. But there was more than 
enough for us to do if our zeal, self-denial, and generous 
giving had been equal to our opportunity of human ser- 
vice. In one superb year, 1874, the afflatus was at its 
height. Could we have kept it there, and spent our money 
as wisely, we should be able to congratulate ourselves now 
on triumphs won instead of triumphs eagerly hoped for. 
Yet I do not think that the enthusiasm was a misspent 
force. It set us forward on our way. It gave us what 
we most needed,—a conviction that our religion was not 
a good to which we could selfishly hold, and that we owed 
it to others, who at least needed it if they did not desire it, 
and that, if we would keep it for ourselves, we must share 
it with them. I am no statistician, but I venture the 
assertion that full one-half of our present churches have 
come into being as the outcome of the enthusiasm that 
dates from the time we are considering. 

And beyond this was the good it was to our separate 
churches. Good Mr. Tilden, of beloved memory, once 
said, in a sermon IJ heard, that a gentleman was coming 
out of one of our Boston churches after hearing a sermon 
on the recognition of friends in the hereafter, and re- 
marked, ‘‘I don’t know but that is true; but I have at- 
tended this church many years, and no one has recog- 
nized me.’’ I have a memory of one church where I 
sometimes exchanged, and never met any one but the 
sexton, and honestly could not think that the preaching 
was so bad as to merit that. All of which is a parable to 
show that our isolation from one another was equally 
an isolation from ourselves, and that we needed the warm 
touch of friendliness which came to us when we were 
called to go outside of ourselves, to take our lamp from 
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under the bushel and set it on the lamp-stand. Many 
of our churches can trace the kindly social sympathy 
which is now theirs, to the time of this awakening. 

The purpose of the conference was “‘to promote the 
religious life and mutual sympathy of the societies which 
unite in it to edify and enlarge the churches within them, 
and bring them into a more cordial fellowship, and to 
enable the societies to co-operate more effectually in 
Christian work.” As one recalls the subjects and dis- 
cussions, no doubt is left in his mind that most of these 
objects have been kept in view. Perhaps the second of 
them, to edify and enlarge the churches within the 
societies, has been magnified least. It is safe to presume 
that the largest number of the societies forming the con- 
ference were old First Parishes in which there came down 
by inheritance from a long past the double organization 
of parish and church, the latter being the religious or- 
ganization. Its purpose was important and vital; but, 
when we had lost as much as the remembrance of the 
theological creed which gave it birth, it was inevitable 
that some change should be made that would keep its 
substantial value while dismissing the form in which it 
was formerly held. And it is more than likely that at the 
present hour there are few, if any, of our parishes which 
retain this double organization. Saints and sinners are 
no longer parted off into different compartments, but 
mix together in democratic fashion for their mutual in- 
citement to good; that is, the two organizations have been 
merged. Possibly in so doing the world has swallowed 
the church, as it has a habit of doing inother ways. But 
the church has done best which, in uniting with the parish, 
has grafted upon it the motive and purpose of religion. 
Let us hope that this has been done, and that what the 
conference aimed to do has been accomplished, and that 
the cause of religion has not only been obscured, but 
more definitely affirmed and emphasized by the change 
which is in harmony with the spirit of our faith, 

The purpose of promoting the religious life and the 
mutual sympathy of our churches has been largely kept 
in view. Youarestruck, in reviewing the subjects of dis- 
cussion, how constantly this note is struck. Subjects of 
the purely religious life have been so common and have 
been presented with such depth of conviction as to make 
many of the meetings memorable. In this we are in- 
debted to a body of ministers and laymen of a high order 
of ability and devotion. And the social aspect of our 
church life has had its share of our time and thought, 
and contributed, we may believe, to the atmosphere of 
fellowship and friendliness which is now universal. 

Our missionary work is so largely initiated and executed 
by the Unitarian Association that our chief opportunity 
has been within the limits of the conference. And our 
situation where a large share of the towns and cities have 
churches of our name, has not given us much we could 
directly accomplish in this direction; but I recall six 
churches, four of them new churches, that have been 
not too richly nourished by the conference. They are: 
Reading, Stoneham, Melrose, Malden, West Somerville, 
and Natick. I think we have always found that good 
done to them has been greater good done to ourselves. 
The minister of any of our churches has had a ready 
response to instances like these because the congrega- 
tions could know something of the results of their giving: 
besides, by the limitations of man, what is near at home 
will always appeal to him with more force than what is 
far away. 

It is no trophy of ours, but we may join in celebrating 
what is altogether the most efficient force in our churches 
and in the missionary work of our body which has arisen 
in these many years,—the Women’s Alliances which have 
stimulated parish life with an emphasis on religion, 
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which'have filled many parish treasuries and saved parish 
committees from despair, and have been strength in 
the establishing and maintenance of churches in far- 
away places. ; 

But largely the conference has aimed, as it should, at 
religious impression, to kindle the mind and heart with 
great and noble convictions that are the substance of 
character. And in this the influence which is most per- 
suasive is personal, that of the mind and spirit of the men 
and women who have been its living witnesses. Paul’s 
word—‘‘Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, and 
known and read of all men’’—is forever true. It is life 
that counts, wise in its knowledge if it may be, at any 
rate profound in its feeling and experience. We can 
get along without much that attaches itself to religion, 
and which religion fitly uses, if we must; but we cannot 
get along without religion wrought into the soul and in- 
spiring us with its freshness and genuineness. When 
God is manifest in the flesh, we have no doubt of him. 

Here among us he has been so manifest. Our saints 
have had good warm blood, positive opinions, and per- 
sonal limitations that gave to them interest and power. 
But they have been men who were in earnest for the best 
things, and have helped us to be so. Among the earlier 
presidents of the conference I recall Mr. John C. Park 
of Newton, who to the mind of the acute lawyer added a 
facile and winning speech. His theology had a little 
more evangelical quality than some of us quite responded 
to, but his earnestness added much to our meetings. 
Hon. Charles Hudson of Lexington was another, a man 
of advanced years as it seemed then, who had been a 
member of Congress, and had something of the precision 
which belonged to his time. Judge Pitman was another, 
a serious and forceful man, an able presiding officer, 
kindly in his spirit, seeing religion as an ethical power, 
not hesitating, I remember, to score Unitarians for their 
lukewarmness in matters of temperance. Judge Hoar 
was another, altogether the most unique eminent of them 
all. I know not how to describe him. Something of 
the bench lingered with him in other public functions, and 
I remember how one young minister felt a little awed by 
him when he came forward to invite the conference to 
refresh itself just before the time for adjournment. As 
if the minister had been a lawyer in court a little out of 
season, he waved him aside and made him feel—squelched 
shall we say? But he was kindly when you knew him,— 
of clear, incisive mind, and one of the fine race of men 
who were Unitarians through and through, and who did 
not shirk his duties as a parishioner, and was not too wise 
to listen to sermons, and withal was an encouraging 
hearer to a young minister on exchange. 

One of the most devoted friends of the conference in 
the early years was a parishioner of mine, for a long time 
treasurer,—Mr. Thatcher Magoun, Jr. He was a good 
parishioner, of a very conservative piety, a stanch and 
helpful friend, a lover of Unitarianism, who gave to it 
entire devotion. 

I can remember the names of twenty-five ministers, 
most of them settled within the limits of the conference, 
though a few of them had retired from service, who are 
no longer of the family on earth. If I had known them 
well enough, I should be glad to speak of themall. I said 
that I counted it among the most important things in 
life to be thankful for that I was received into this fel- 
lowship. If there is a finer body of men than the Unita- 
rian ministry as I have known it, well, I am not yet pre- 
pared to enter it. And of some of these I must speak 
briefly, because of what they were and of their influence 
in the conference. 5 

Among the earliest of these to enter into the reality 
of which he gave us some charming foregleams;in a style 
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that was itself music, was Dr. Edmund H. Sears. I had 
known him by his two earliest books in a most impres- 
sive period of my youth, and later found that the mystic 
in him which led him so strongly toward Swedenborg 
was balanced by calmness and fervor of religion. Love 
of souls was pre-eminent in him, and the beauty of his 
song was matched by the beauty of his life. You could 
not always agree with him, but you could love him and 
did not have to make an effort to do it. He was the vicar 
of Wayland and Weston, winning the love and admiration 
of so clear-headed a rationalist as Lydia Maria Child. 
He won ours, too, and we missed a beautiful soul when 
he had gone. 

Another was Charles Lowe, then secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, but living in Somerville. Strug- 
gling with disease for many years, and at last fighting 
against it at great odds, that he might do the work laid 
upon him in his important office, he was a man who made 
himself felt for good to an exceptional degree. The time 
was difficult, we were by no means a happy family among 
ourselves. Names were given and taken in those days 
that are now but memories; and to hold a just and even 
balance so that no man should feel himself proscribed for 
his opinions, and to kindle enthusiasm for our central 
things regardless of names, was no enviable task. This 
he did so faithfully that all parties were his friends, and 
in the midst of the seething of radicalism and conserva- 
tism Unitarianism attained the high water mark of its 
giving. 

Then there was my nearest neighbor, a quiet, modest 
man, filled with the soul of religion, and diffusing it by 
all that was in him,—Richard Metcalf. He gave me the 
charge at my installation, and I have believed in apos- 
tolical succession ever since, only fearing that in this 
instance it may have stopped with him. He had the 
rare gift of making religion so plain that at first you 
thought it too simple. His apt illustrations carried his 
thought forward as the parables did that of Jesus, and 
at the end, when you thought it all over, you saw that you 
had been carried into deep places led by a guide who 
knew the way. He laid the foundations of our church 
in Winchester in clear, strong, reverent conviction; and 
he left in those who knew him an unfading memory of 
a good man full of the Holy Spirit and of faith. 

Another of like spirit was beloved Dr. Briggs, minister 
of this church in which we are met. The most retir- 
ing man among us, you were sure to see him at any 
confetence in the rear seat of the church, rarely speaking 
unless called upon, or the appointed essayist of the day. 
His voice had a peculiar quality, marking the man of 
emotion. His thought was clear, but suffused with 
feeling. He was sympathetic I should say, to the later 
thinking about religion; but the tone of Channing was pre- 
dominant in him. Not without courage when the need 
was, he had been a bold friend of freedom in Plymouth 
and of his country in Salem in the dark days of the 
Rebellion, and every question of righteousness found in 
him a clear-voiced trumpet-call. While no longer young, 
he came to this church, where he remained, with increas- 
ing affection on the part of his congregation, for twenty- 
five years; and many there must still be who recall his 
inspiring preaching, rising now and again to eloquence, 
but remember him more tenderly still as their faithful 
pastor and friend. 

Grindall Reynolds is a name dear to all of us. ‘There 
was something of the Puritan in his bearing, with all the 
seriousness of purpose of his forbears, but without the 
grimness. He was as firm in his character as in his tread 
upon the earth. You never had the slightest doubt that 
what he said he would do. Sweet, gentle, and affection- 
ate in his nature, but with convictions held as adamant, 
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and giving another the same rights he held for himself. 
A good parish minister, for many years he surrendered 
the office dearest to him to be secretary of the Unitarian 
Association at a clear call of duty. At once he won the | 
respect of those who had not before known him, and by 
his indefatigable zeal, supplemented by his hopefulness, 
he did much to rally our rather inactive forces, to give 
our faith and name a wider hearing. To him Unitarian- 
ism was the power of God to save men, and into it he threw 
his mind and soul. Well may we honor his memory. — 

Christopher C. Hussey, of Quaker birth and education, 
was perhaps the most ministerial looking man among 
us, though he wore no priestly garb. The Quaker was 
stamped on his mind and thought, especially so on his 
feeling, through which he seemed to approach whatever 
interested him. ‘The cadence of his people was in his 
speech, mixed, shall we say, or modified by a Nantucket 
turn of inflection that marked not only his birthplace, 
but his peculiar pride of it. Kindly and courteous in 
more than a usual degree, with by-play in him, still he 
used to impress me as not quite sympathizing with our 
modern ways, and would have been more at home in his 
native environment. His growing thought took him 
out of it, but the spirit of it still held him. His was one 
of the most familiar voices here on all topics of vital 
religion; and, when carried away with his feeling, the 
tones were those of a chant. 

Francis B. Hornbrooke was one of the strong men of 
our conference, of amply furnished mind won from 
wide reading and study, with much personal power and 
oratorical gift, now plain and practical, now wise and 
recondite, with a play of humor and felicitous illustration, 
able in argument and in persuasion. Some of us used to 
say that it was a pity he was held back by his strong 
church in Newton from being the successor to Dr. Bellows’s 
pulpit to which he was invited. He needed rousing to his 
best. The usual with him was of a high kind, but the 
best was so much better that it should have been drawn 
out of him by occasions he could not put aside for ‘‘the 
still air of delightful studies.’”” All too soon his life was 
broken off. 

I could go on, but I must not, to speak of Dr. Hosmer, 
who recalled one of the old prophets reincarnated; of 
Carlton Staples, whose moods seemed to sway him now 
with discouragement, now with hope. He was a large, 
warm-hearted man, deeply affectionate in his nature, 
pre-eminently as a pastor winning the hearts of his 
parish, who had the rare happiness of continuing his 
ministry at Lexington to the end of his life, loved and 
respected by all who knew him. Of John B. Green once 
secretary of the conference, for a time minister in Read- 
ing. Scotch in his birth something of the old Covenan- 
ters must have mixed in his blood, for optimism did not 
seem quite native to him. Strong and positive in his 
convictions, he was faithful to them, and had perhaps in 
his last ministry had the most satisfaction he had known. 
Of Henry Westcott among the earlier names here, then at 
Lexington, and afterward at Melrose. Of John H. 
Heywood, whose serenity and unaffected goodness bore 
him through a long and useful ministry at Louisville, 
uninterrupted even by the dark days of our Civil War, 
who in his old age was the beloved minister of our church 
in Melrose. And of Edwin S. Elder, who, after a long 
period of suffering and helplessness, has recently passed 
away. A score or more years ago he was the honored 
minister at East Lexington. In the quality of his mind 
and in his religious spirit he was one of the rarest men of 
our fellowship. Had he been gifted with some popular 
ies equal to his worth, he would have been widely 

nown, 


Not in yain have been such men as these, whose 
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memories we cherish, And, seeing we are surrounded 

with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 

weight, and the sin. which doth so easily beset us, the sin 

of taking life and duty too easily, and let us run with 
perseverance the race that is set before us. 

 MEpForpD, Mass. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Religion of America. 


Suppose a new town on the frontier. The wounds are 
not yet time-worn which the axes left when they made 
their first marks upon the trees. 

If any ‘‘Minister of good tidings” arrives there, if 
he is worth his salt, he is not there an hour before he 
sees the leaders of the town, and arranges that he will 
‘‘hold a meeting” there, perhaps the same night, certainly 
in a day or two. 

What is more, half the people come to his meeting. He 
holds his meeting. He proclaims his glad tidings, if he 
has any. He stays or he goes away as it may be ordered. 
And these people have avowed their interest, whatever 
it is, in God and heaven and duty. 

More than half these people who come to his meetings 
have never been connected with any organized ecclesi- 
astical corporation. But all of them have more or less 
faith, and that faith has brought them to this elder’s 
meeting. 

In the average newspaper, particularly on Saturday, 
there is a column more or less, devoted to ‘‘religious 
intelligence.”” Every word of this intelligence is devoted 
to the Roman Catholic Church, or to the Episcopal 
Church, to the Presbyterian Church or to the United 
Presbyterian Church or to the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, or to the Second Secession from the Original Cove- 
nanters, or to some other of the variousorganizations. No 
word in the “religious intelligence” is ever given by any 
accident to that part of the people of America who, while 
they believe in God and heaven and duty, have never 
connected themselves with any of the denominations. 
(For some reason not known to me there is virtue in 
throwing the emphasis on the first two letters of this 
word.) 

Now, in a city like Boston, there will arrive next Satur- 
day, for the first time, twice as many people as will enter 
that frontier town in the next five years. Has the reader 
ever happened to ask himself just what provision is made 
for the unformed, unwritten aspirations, hopes, and fears, 
of such people? Just what welcome will they have on 
their first Sunday in Boston? 

In the last sermon which I preached in Boston, and in 
the first sermon which I preached in Washington this 
fall, I stated my theory of what every large city ought to 
do for these people. I am going to print this passage now 
in the hope that it may reach the eye of some thoughtful 
and religious person in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


The first, and so far the most imposing exposition of 
what I like to call the American System,—the system 
of the Free Church of America,—was a step forward and 
upward made by Harvard College five and twenty years 
ago. The college then divided the duties which are 
specially devotional, or what people call religious, be- 
tween ministers ‘of five religious communions. It was 
no fault of the college that the Roman Catholic Church 
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would not condescend to be a sixth. The object-lesson 
thus given has since been accepted by the largest univer- 
sities—by Yale University, by Cornell University, and 
the University of Chicago. 

In this magnificent object-lesson the oldest college in 
the country showed what is meant by its motto ‘‘for 
Christ and the Church.” It was no accident that her 
original motto was ‘‘Veritas,”’ the truth. Every boy or 
man, every girl or woman under her training knows now, 
or may know, that religion is the relationship of God 
with man, of man with God, of the Father with the child, 
or the child with the Father. Religion is not a matter 


of syllogism or of recollection or articles, of Orders in 


Council or of the multiplication table. Religion has to 
deal with the Eternities, with faith and hope, and, above 
all, with love. 

On these lines the Christian religion, which is 
absolute religion, will assert itself. The men of faith, 
of hope, and of love are in this matter in advance of the 
men of mere intellect, the men of historical creed, of 
statutes. Liberty is in advance of slavery. 

I look to see very soon such agreement between the 
real leaders of religious life in America that every large 
city will maintain one religious centre, where not one 
preacher only, or ten, shall teach or persuade, but where 
in turn, as at your Lowell Institute or at the Brooklyn 
Institute, twenty, thirty, forty religious men from all 
parts of the nation may tell what they know and what 
they have seen. ‘They shall tell men how to live. And 
the beggar from the street shall be free to hear all that 
this central church of the people can offer, its music, 
its appeals, its instruction. In every large city the 
Christian men and women, wholly outside of their 
separate churches, might add to their ministrations one 
such central metropolitan church. So the Christian men 
of Boston might gain possession of the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, where the people of Boston used to assemble 
with lesser duties, where the committee in charge should 
secure the service of men most devout, most elo- 
quent, most convincing. As the Lowell Institute listens 
to Agassiz, to Walker, to Lyman Abbott, to Percival 
Lowell, this metropolitan central church, open to all sorts 
and conditions of worshippers, will meet to join in worship 
with the religious men of every school, from the Roman 
Catholic at one end to General Booth at the other, so 
only those men tell us what they know is true. 

I look forward with absolute confidence on such 
restoration of the simplicity in worship in all the larger 
cities, especially in Chicago, where Dr. Swing made his 
adventure, in New York, and in Washington. As a 
university has its Latin professor to teach Latin, its 
electrical professor to tell of electricity, as it permits its 
German professor to say that German is the best language 
conceivable and its Greek professor to say that Greek 
is the best; but as the university, first, second, and last, 
proclaims the Truth, so will the Church of Christ, in his 
own words and with his own authority, proclaim the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness of God. When 
men do seek these first, the things will be added unto them. 


To be all One 
When on the earth the will of heaven is done; 
As in their courses stars and planets run, 
As sun with earth and earth with sun, 
Ruled by one loving God 

United into One. 


So all men with our Father live as one, 
Loving and living in the perfect day, 
Love with his love 
And walking in his way, 

Perfected into One, 


Epwarp E, Have, 


a 
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The Tower of London. 


BY WILLIAM BURT HARLOW, PH.D. 


The glistening crowns of kings; the headsman’s block; 
The tower where two fair princes once were slain; 
The records dim of many a. bloody reign 

Where walls are carved with names that call a flock 

Of harmless ghosts, whom no harsh grating lock 
Can prison now, for years where hope is vain. 

To stand on Tower Hill to-day were pain 

Could we recall those forms of noble stock 

Who suffered there. The Traitor’s Gate is barred; 
The rack and thumbscrews please the idler’s eye; 

And these long lines of polished armor call 

The memory of the struggles long and hard 

That England won ’gainst those who would defy 
Her power behind these spears upon the wall. 


Queer Foods. 


The variety of queer foods for sale in the 
New York markets is perhaps the best proof 
of the cosmopolitan character of the city; 
and the demand for some articles, coming as 
it does from native New Yorkers, is a pretty 
fair indication that the blood of many na- 
tions runs in the veins of the average Ameri- 
can. An Englishman will stick to his roast 
beef as his grandfather and great-grandfather 
did before him, the Frenchman, the German, 
the Italian, and representatives of other 
foreign countries like their native foods, 
no matter what country happens to be their 
home; but the American likes a little of 
everything, and will hail anything that is 
new and novel in the way of things to eat. 
So great is his desire and his curiosity in this 
regard that he will go prowling among the 
markets maintained by foreigners for the 
trade of foreign citizens colonized in New 
York to stock his larder with the delicacies 
which other and older nations have used and 
pronounced good. 

History tells us that Confucius liked 
sharks’ fins and sea-slugs and _ birds’-nests. 
Well and good. If a man with an intellect 
like that of the great Chinese philosopher 
found these, to us, unusual foods palatable, 
they must be worth trying. ‘Then there are 
the preserved grape leaves, the pickled 
squash, and the dried okra of the Syrians. 
These people of the Orient were civilized 
long before America was even thought of 
being discovered, so there is no reason, argues 
the epicure, why their knowledge and choice 
of foods should not be well worth investigat- 
ing. The other countries have theit special 
delicacies which, if they are sought out, 
appeal to the universal taste and form an 
agreeable and inexpensive addition to the 
daily menu of the average mortal who must 
eat. Bear steak from the West, kangaroo 
tails pickled, which come from Australia, 
preserved gold-fish from the Nile, canned 
abalone from California, and dried goose 
from Sweden are only a few of the queer 
foods kept for sale in the New York markets 
and sold in quantities every day. 

Until recently people who relished snails 
were regarded with sentiments which 
savored of disgust; but that notion has 
changed, and at the present time that 
delicacy can be procured in almost any of 
the first-class hotels and cafés in New York, 
To the one who knows, there are few 
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more succulent foods to be found in New 
York than can be bought in the foreign col- 
onies. A variety of cheese, delicious and 
rare, and which cannot be found in any of 
the up-town stores kept by Americans, can 
be bought at any grocery in “‘little Italy.” 
Dried chestnuts, which are favorites of the 
Italian cook, and bacon which has been im- 
ported from Italy, and which has a flavor 
unlike any other bacon, are a few of the 
articles which attract the seeker of unusual 
foods. A delicacy unrivalled as a relish 
is the dried goose-flesh, which can be found 
only in a certain grocery which caters to 
the Swedish trade and makes a specialty of 
foods from Sweden. In the Chinese quar- 
ter the epicure finds a quantity of native- 
grown and imported articles which tickle the 
palate and nourish the body. A dish which 
caused considerable curiosity in an Ameri- 
can home was rice macaroni, which is a 
staple article of diet with the Chinese. The 
macaroni comes in bundles, and it is in long, 
curly sticks of milky white, very clean and 
dainty-looking. Dried oysters, plump, 
brown, and shiny, are another curiosity 
which, if properly cooked, are well worth 
trying. The oysters are imported. In China 
the oysters are fed with the peanut pulp 
from which the oil has been extracted, and 
their flavor from this diet is extremely pleas- 
ing and very different from that of other 
oysters. 

The canned abalone, which is pretty 
generally known as a shell-fish, with beauti- 
ful mother-of-pearl shell with a row of per- 
forations along the edge, is largely a Cali- 
fornia product, and is a delicious and deli- 
cate sea food which differs from other fish, 
and is something like a combination of 
lobster and chicken. A vegetable called the 
“Chinese market specialty,” and much 
sought by the epicure, is bean sprouts, which 
are sold in any quantity, and which in their 
delicate green-white tenderness are delicious 
as a cooked salad. Sharks’ fins and the 
birds’-nests are simply a gelatinous matter 
perfectly clean, but somewhat tasteless to 
the average palate, although when cooked 
with other ingredients they are savory 
enough. In “‘little Syria” a fish which can 
be bought only from the Syrian importers is 
in demand by those who know about them. 
It is called the sanmoura, or sacred fish 
from the Nile. It is preserved in oil, and 
in flavor and delicacy the epicure declares 
that it outrivals even the famous pompano 
of the South Atlantic coast. An oil made 
from the sesame seed is the principal ingre- 
dient in a sauce which has made famous a 
certain chef in a Fifth Avenue establishment. 
The oil is cheap and is simple to use, being 
mixed only with a little lemon juice and 
parsley to render it ready for a salad dress- 
ing or a sauce for fish. 

In the Syrian quarter there is a grape 
honey especially good for children, and much 
used by all Syrian families and also Ameri- 
can families that know about it. The honey 
is made from grapes, and is rather a thick 
syrup. Strings of dried okra adorn the 
Syrian groceries, and dried okra is very 
good; but, when it can be procured fresh 
almost the year round in the large markets 
of thecity, it seems unnecessary tokeepit dried, 
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There is an Australian sea-slug which is 
not especially recommended, although it 
is sold in rather large quantities every day. 
It is a species of shell-fish without a shell, 
for it is covered with a tough skin. The 
slug is about four inches long and three in 
circumference, and has white flesh. The 
slug is also found for sale in the Chinese 
quarter, where it is dried like the oysters. 
With the Chinese and the Japanese there 
are any number of fresh vegetables, which are 
grown in native gardens from imported 
plants, and they are so different from our 
vegetables that many think them worth a 
trial. Several of them, especially the tur- 
nips, make a salad relished by all Americans. 
At a banquet given not long ago at Wood’s 
Hole, Mass., Dr. I. A. Field of Harvard 
made an excursion into culinary art, and 
figured as guest and chef at a dinner given 
to sixty biologists, representing nearly all 
the Eastern colleges and universities. The 
dinner was given to prove that the despised 
squid, the sea-snail, and the sand-lance 
of the Atlantic coast are food fit for any 
table. As the eminent professors and 
doctors found that these foods were both 
succulent and nutritious, and that they 
abound in limitless quantities along the 
coast, it may be expected that our markets 
will soon add to their already large assort- 
ment of odd things the whelk, the sand- 
lance, and the native sea-slug. 

Another new vegetable which was dis- 
covered in a Fifth Avenue shop bids fair 
to be a favorite with epicurean New Yorkers. 
It is the ‘“‘chayote,” which comes from Costa 
Rica. The chayote is a vegetable that grows 
on a vine like a cucumber. It is of a de- 
licious flavor and is eaten baked, stuffed, 
or as a salad. The Japanese water-root 
and the Chinese water-chestnut, both of 
which can be bought at very reasonable 
rates in a Chinese grocery, are vegetables 
which tempt many who like new and varied 
dishes. They are crisp and delicate in flavor 
and are good eaten from the hand like rad- 
ishes. 

A tidbit well known to the average epi- 
cure and much relished is the oyster crab, 
which will soon be in season. The oyster 
crab is a tiny crab which lodges within the 
shell and takes on the flavor of the oyster. 
The largest specimens are no larger than a 
dime, and they are generally much smaller. 

A trick of the epicure which few know is 
the way he manages to have his oranges 
so fresh looking and tasting. He has made 
a study of foods, and by observing he has 
learned many things. The trick, which is 
a good one to remember, is to massage and 
bathe oranges just as soon as they are bought. 
The idea is of Chinese origin. In China, 
when the orange crop is harvested, the fruit 
is laid for a short time in a bath of water, 
after which it is scrubbed with a brush and 
aired. It is claimed that an orange not 
treated this way loses its oil and soon begins 
to turn brown and shrivel. In California 
the Chinese coolies taught the trick to some 
of the ranchmen, and to those who do not 
know how it is done it is a marvel how bright- 

ooking and fresh-tasting are the oranges 
which have been long packed away. One 
serving oranges will find it a good plan tq 
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massage and bathe them, then give them an 
extra fifteen-minute bath in ice-water before 
serving. After this treatment, when peeled, 
the fruit seems as fresh from the tree. 
Special orange brushes are sold in Chinatown 
for this use —Harriet Quimby, in Leslde’s 
Weekly 


Hypnotic Advertisement. 


Escape from the ingenuity of the modern 
quack advertiser is impossible. How many 
newspapers are there now existing which do 
not truckle to him? There was a time when 
advertisers were kept at least within rea- 
sonable limits. They could not encroach 
on the “news” portions of the paper, and 
even in the columns set apart for advertise- 
ments certain restrictions obtained as to the 
size of type allowable and the method of 
“display”? to be used. But pressure of 
competition has altered all this, and the ad- 
vertisers now shriek at us in any way they 
will without regard to our sensibilities. If 
we escape them by discarding newspapers, 
they glare at us from boardings or dazzle 
our eyes with illuminated signs. If we 
gaze heavenward, they start before our 
vision on balloons or sky-scrapers; and, as we 
journey through the country, we must close 
our eyes lest we catch their awful legends 
in the fields when we look out of the railway 
carriage windows. 

Some people perhaps there are who, 
possessing the secret of philosophic detach- 
ment, are able to pass their lives totally 
oblivious of, or unaffected by, these things. 
For them the loudest advertiser cries in 
vain. But the number of these is so few 
as to be a negligible quantity. Most of us 
are affected—some of us consciously, others 
painfully consciously—by the unending repe- 
tition of the virtues of certain wares. The 
best form of advertisement is that which 
influences almost unconsciously. We _ be- 
come familiar with a certain name or a cer- 
tain brand, say of soap or whiskey, and then, 
when we go to a shop and are confronted 
with the query as to who’s soap or whiskey 
we will have, our sub-conscious self recalls 
some oft-placarded name, and we buy the 
advertised article. That is natural and 
presumably right. But far otherwise is it 
when we are lured—as who of us has not 
been ?—perhaps against our better judgment 
into purchasing something we do not want 
and without which we are much better and 
happier. It is terrible to think in how 
many homes now repose in some discarded 
cupboard or lumber room these monuments 
of our folly and weakness. Out-of-date 
encyclopedias, antique atlases, best books 
of famous authors, snippets from the classics, 
special editions sold at treble their proper 
value,—these with piano-players, book-cases, 
cigar cabinets, and household remedies 
should serve as useful reminders to protect 
us from the insidious power of the hypnotic 
advertiser. For it is by a species of hyp- 
notism that the modern advertiser makes 
his appeal, and cases are on record of men 
who, having successfully resisted fifty cun- 
ningly devised enticements, have finally 
succumbed to the fifty-first 
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vertisements of patent-medicine venders. 
Falsehoods about pills, distasteful notices 
about the human physiology, illustrated by 
worse pictures, flare upon us on all sides. 
They take an unfair advantage of human 
nature and catch human beings at their 
weakest point. Almost all of us have some- 
thing the matter with us, and, the healthier 
we are, the more likely are we to be alarmed 
at our aches and pains. But the patent- 
medicine advertisement is designed to make 
uncomfortable those who feel perfectly 
well and to bring terror to those who have 
really something the matter. A man may 
be quite convinced that most of these things 
are mere quackery, that they will not cure 
what they say they will cure, and yet fall 
a victim to the advertisement. ‘There is 
even in those who are conscious of the fraud- 
ulent or worthless nature of the article 
sold, the lingering hope that this particular 
one, which seems so exactly to fit his symp- 
toms, may after all be the one exception 
that proves the rule and achieve what it 
advertises. We are assured that there are 
thousands of otherwise sensible men who have 
the patent-medicine habit. They cannot 
resist the fascination of experimenting on 
themselves. Generally they are thoroughly 
ashamed of their habit and slink surrep- 
titiously into drug stores in unfrequented 
districts to purchase their wares. It is 
true that by their lurid character the adver- 
tisements sometimes overreach themselves. 
The remedy which will cure everything will 
cure nothing, and the sufferer reading through 
a long list of symptoms which he is conscious 
of possessing comes at last upon one which he 
has never felt, and heaves a sigh of relief 
as he knows that at least he has not got that 
particular form of disease. He is so elated 
by his discovery that he probably does not 
buy a bottle. 

But on the nervous, on the timid, morbid, 
and the fanciful, these gruesome advertise- 
ments frequently have a most pernicious 
effect.. It is indeed in many cases actually 
safer to take the medicines than to read the 
advertisements of them.—The Saturday Re- 
view, 


On saving the Heathen. 


“Don’t talk like that, Emma Jane,” 
reproved Rebecca. ‘‘We are a copperated 
body named the Daughters of Zion, and 
of course we’ve got to find something to do. 
Foreigners are the easiest. There’s a Scotch 
family at North Riverboro, an English one 
in Edgewood, and one Cuban man at Milli- 
ken’s Mills.”’ 

“Haven't foreigners got any religion 
of their own?” inquired Persis curiously. 

“Ye-es, I s’pose so, kind of a one; but 
foreigners’ religions are never right. Ours 
is the only good one,” said Candace, the 
deacon’s daughter. 

“J do think it must be dreadful, being 
born with a religion and growing up with 
it, and then finding out it’s no use, and all 
your time wasted,” sighed Rebecca, chewing 
a straw and looking troubled. 

“Well, that’s your punishment for being 
a heathen,” retorted Candace, who had 
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“But I can’t for the life of me see how 
you can help being a heathen if you’re 
born in Africa,” persisted Persis, who was 
well named. 

“You can’t,” Rebecca answered. ‘I 
had that all out with Mrs, Burch when she 
was visiting Aunt Miranda. She says they 
can’t help being heathen; but, if there’s a 
single mission station in the whole of Africa, 
they’re accountable if they don’t go there 
and get saved.” 

“Are there plenty of stages and rail- 
roads?” asked Alice, ‘‘because there must 
be dreadfully long distances; and what if 
they couldn’t pay the fare?” 

“That part of it is so dreadfully puz- 
zly we mustn’t talk about it, please,’ 
said Rebecca, her sensitive face quivering 
with the force of the problem. Poor little 
soul! She did not realize that her superiors 
in age and intellect had spent many a sleep- 
less night over that same ‘accountability 
of the heathen.” 

“Tt’s too bad the Simpsons have moved 
away,” said Candace. ‘‘It’s so seldom you 
can find a real big wicked family like that 
to save, with only Clara, Belle, and Susan 
good in it.” 2 

“And numbers count for so much!’ con- 
tinued Alice. “My grandmother says if 
missionaries can’t convert about so many in 
a year, the Board advises them to come back 
to America and take up some other work.” 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. 


Literature. 


~HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Compromise of 1850 to the Final 
Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 
1877. By James Ford Rhodes, LLI.D., 
Titt.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Vol. vi. and vii. $2.50 net.— 
Vol. vi. covers that exciting period 1866-72. 
Vol. vii. covers the scarcely less important 
period 1872-77. These volumes carry on 
the history from the early part of President 
Johnson’s term to the establishment of Home 
Rule in the Southern States and the presi- 
dency of Mr. Hayes. No one expects from 
these volumes a history of the American 
people or of the United States as a whole. 
The limits are too narrow even for that which 
we have, a condensed account of the work- 
ings of the government during the perilous 
years succeeding the Civil War. When one 
who is old enough to remember the events 
of those days refreshes his memory by read- 
ing these volumes, the vices, scandals, and 
robberies of our own time seem superficial 
compared with the deep-seated hatred and 
mutual ignorance of the contending parties 
and the corruption which affected the very 
sources of official power and influence at the 
seat of the government. The sins of those 
who have official relations with the national 
government in our own time are trivial 
compared with the treason, stratagems, and 
spoils that infected every department of the 
government, invaded the White House, 
and threatened to drag down and destroy 
the reputation even of our chief magistrates. 
For a dozen years after the close of the war, 
the North and South were at strife with each 
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other, engaged in a political warfare which 
threatened disasters to the country almost 
as great as those of actual warfare. ‘The 
present writer is one of those who passed 
through those anxious days, and gave his 
“sympathy without stint to those who rep- 
resented the most extreme humanitarian 
sentiment of the country. Not only did he 
regard Charles Suniner as a man of heroic 
mould and noble character, but he was pre- 
pared to go with him and all others in the 
most extreme measures for the repression 
of all the sentiments of Rebellion and the 
establishment of the ‘‘freed men” as free- 
men with all the political rights and privi- 
leges of white men. ‘The writer makes this 
admission in order to strengthen his state- 
ment that Mr. Rhodes in his calm review 
does not represent things as we thought they 
were then, but as most of us are now coming 
to see they were. Being human, Mr. Rhodes 
cannot divest himself altogether of the per- 
sonal bias, and those who read his books 
must nut expect that in his reconsideration 
of the merits of their heroes he always ren- 
ders the verdict which they would bring in 
on the evidence. Least of all will the friends 
of Gen, Butler admit that his portrait of their 
hero is a good likeness. As one runs through 
the story of the impeachment of Johnson, of 
his administration, of the reconstruction 
acts, of the financial crises, of the reform 
of the Civil Service, the various scandals 
of the Crédit Mobilier, the Force Bill, the 
negro administration of the South, and the 
election of Hayes v. Tilden, the wonder 
grows that the country had vitality enough, 
wisdom enough, and honest service enough 
to carry it through the perils of these ominous 
days. The writer had the opportunity to 
hear some of the debates in Congress in those 
eventful times, and is compelled somewhat 
sadly to accept the verdict of history as 
written by Mr. Rhodes. We can no longer 
regard our heroes of that time as quite so 
free from human defect as they seemed to be 
when they represented to us the eternal 
principles of justice and liberty. Thaddeus 
Stevens and his measures for coercion of the 
South and the promotion of the black man 
to be the master of the white man who 
was formerly his owner no longer repre- 
sent to us absolute wisdom and justice. The 
writer heard the speech of John Sherman 
concerning the vote for Hayes and ‘Tilden 
in Louisiana with entire acceptance, and yet 
with an uneasy consciousness that under- 
neath his positive declarations there was 
something not fully known by the people. 
Nothing could be more fair and lucid than 
Mr. Rhodes’s account of that election and its 
settlement. While he holds that the rigor- 
ous demands of justice were not wholly 
satisfied, he thinks the actual achievement 
was great and won for those who submitted 
to it the respect and admiration of the coun- 
try and the world. In summing up, he says: 
“What a change between 1850 and 1877! A 
political and social revolution had been 
accomplished, and the minds of men were 
attuned to the mighty change. ‘The United 
States of 1877 was a better country than the 
United States of 1850. For slavery was 
abolished, the doctrine of Secession was 
dead, and Lincoln’s character and fame had 
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become a possession of the nation. From 
1877 on is seen a growing marvel in national 
history, the reunion of hearts which gives 
to patriotism the same meaning at the South 
as at the North. Freedom and reunion were 
glorious achievements, but in human affairs 
blessings do not come unmixed. Other 
legacies of the War and Reconstruction were 
an increase of governmental corruption and 
a more pronounced tendency toward bad 
administration. But there was a clamor 
where there was an abuse, and the American 
people remained sound at the core.’ 


A Gurpse to Preacuers. By Alfred E. 
Garvie. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.50.—It is a noticeable fact that in 
spite of the reported decline of theological 
seminaries—so that we find them ‘going 
a-begging”’ for students, while the wicked 
world begins to question their right to ex- 
istence—there are just as many books 
written as ever, and very good ones, too, 
about the art of preaching. It would, per- 
haps, seem that “everything that could be 
said has, on the whole, been so well said that 
nothing more need be said.’ Not at all! 
Each new generation needs its own instruc- 
tion, just as each new set of young men and 
women face the world with slightly new 
problems before them, and so need fresh light 
on their path. At any rate, here is a new 
volume of very sensible advice, particularly 
to lay preachers, from what we should call 
a mildly orthodox standpoint. (We would 
not ‘‘damn with faint praise.” Dr. Garvie 
is unquestionably ‘‘sound,”’ but, also,— 
which, from our point of view, is more to the 
purpose,—he is sensible.) The early part 
of the volume is taken up with a statement 
of the best ways of studying the Bible. 
These chapters are full of wise counsel as to 
the danger of all partial and unscholarly 
methods of treating the Scriptures. With- 
out, we suppose, casting in his lot with those 
who stand by the ‘higher criticism,” Dr. 
Garvie bids the preacher carefully notice the 
literary character of the special writing con- 
sidered, together with the personal charac- 
teristics of the author and the historical 
conditions which brought them forth. Thus 
we are called to notice in Proverbs ‘‘the pop- 
ular ethics from a standpoint which is pre- 
dominantly, if not exclusively, prudential.” 
Again, he accepts the Dutch and German 
scholarship sufficiently to say that the book 
of Daniel describes “the efforts of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to paganize the Jewish 
people,”’ though the events are set forth in 
such “‘figurative language that only those 
who had the key to the interpretation could 
understand the allusions.” This and much 
more shows that the writer has evidently 
absorbed much of our iater scholarship about 
the Bible. When it comes to the matter of 
preaching, the book has hardly the insight 
and illumination that belongs to the lectures 
on the same subject by Phillips Brooks and 
Lyman Abbott: these are still easily mas- 
ters, It is rather in the line of the practical 
suggestions recently given by Dr, Hoyt in 
his ‘“‘work of preaching.” Some interesting 
points made are these: the preacher should 


be “the whole man, thinking, feeling, will 
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ing,’’ expressing the completeness of his nat- 
ure in the spoken word. Poetry and even 
novels should be read for the culture of the 
imagination. Not too many quotations 
should be used, and they should not be 
“lugged in.” There is much shrewd advice 
as to the choice of texts, care in making the 
outline of the sermon, etc. The ministers’ 
vocabulary should be enriched from experi- 
ence, wide reading, and much mingling with 
the world of men. Sermons should come 
out of life, quite as much as from books. 
Though it is a very serious question as to 
how far humor can be allowed in the ser- 
mon, we are glad to see that Dr. Garvie has 
a good word for its moderate use. No one 
wants a clown in the pulpit, but “humor 
that conveys truth more vividly and inter- 
prets life more genially need not be alto- 
gether banished from preaching. Worse 
things may be heard in a church than a 
laugh.” 
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CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF THE SOUTH 
oF France. By Elise Whitlock Rose, with 
illustrations from original photographs by 
Vida Hunt Francis. New York: G P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $5 net.-—The charm of 
Southern France held the writer of these 
pages and reaches the reader, who finds 
here no monotonous descriptions of his- 
toric buildings, labelled and noted in detail 
for guide-book purposes, but fresh tran- 
scripts of personal experience, in which the 
weight of historic and artistic knowledge 
was lightly borne and made a part of the 
actual enjoyment of the hour. For years, 
explains the preface, the makers of this book 
have spent their summers wandering in ‘“‘the 
real, unspoiled France,’’ which is often un- 
explored by any but the French themselves 
and practically unknown to foreigners. 
They looked at the cathedrals of the country 
as monuments not only of architecture and 
its history, but of the history of peoples, 
the psychology of the Christianizing and 
unifying of the barbarian and the Gallo- 
Roman. They have aimed to introduce in 
photograph and story the cathedral of the 
Mediterranean provinces with its peculiar 
characteristics of history and architecture. 
Facts and dates have been verified, and 
patient exploration has added to the value 
of first impressions. The quaint, delightful 
towns of Provence, Languedoc, and Gascony 
yielded up their treasures to the wanderers, 
and the result is a reliable record, rich in 
valuable suggestion and desirable informa- 
tion. 


A SPINNER IN THE SUN. By Myrtle Reed. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
net.—Miss Reed’s quality is all her own, 
never better typified than in the title of one 
of her own books, Lavender and Old Lace. 
It has the pungent freshness and old-time 
charm of the lavender and the delicacy of 
fragile lace that yet outlasts the hands 
wearing its graceful patterns. Her char- 
acters are distinctive and unusual. The 
veiled lady of the story, Piper Tom, who, 
with his pipes of Pan, summons her from 
pain to peace, shy Araminta, almost too 
innocent to be convincing, queer, unreason- 
able Aunt Hitty, not wholly unlovable, 
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self-deceived Anthony, and Ralph, who binds 
these strangely assorted characters by the 
band of his good, honest, every-day manli- 
ness, make a group whose fortunes it is very 
pleasant to trace, interesting in themselves as 
well as by the story in which they are actors. 


THe Squaw Man. Novel by Julie Opp 
Faversham. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50,—Part of this story has already been 
made the subject of a magazine article under 
the title of ‘““The Squaw Man.” Now we 
have the narrative of the events which led 
up to and followed the tragical experience of 
James Wynnegate on his way from the posi- 
tion of a poor relation to that of the head 
of the family. This story is made up in due 
proportion of adventures well told, crime 
well concealed, self-sacrifice, heroism, and 
a love-story with the usual ups and downs 
which true love experiences. The scene 
shifts from England to ranch life in the West, 
with an episode in the South African War. 
Although the hero diverges widely from the 
conventions of gentle life in England, he 
lives a clean, self-respecting life and is 
entirely worthy of the reward which comes 
to him. 


THe CRUISE OF THE VIOLETTA. By 
Arthur Colton. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50—Out of the interest in foreign 
missions the owner of the Violetta developed 
a mission of her own. Her purpose was to 
employ her yacht as a migratory orphan 
asylum or mobile base of operations, from 
which to scatter regenerative ideas and in- 
troduce good habits to the Pacific Ocean 
Islanders. ‘Brooms, soap, and taking pains 
are what they need,” she said wisely. She 
could subdue a revolution with one hand 
and disclpline a king with the other. The 
story of her conquering career, in which 
adventure succeeds adventure, is one of the 
rather few humorous books of the season, 
and may be read for the story’s sake or for 
a lesson in expedients. 


MontTLIVET. By Alice Prescott Smith. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
The love-story of Armand de Montlivet, 
Frenchman, and Mary Starling, English- 
woman, in the troubled days of the contest 
for new world supremacy, is told with a 
delicacy and tenderness that mark a strik- 
ing contrast to the savage scenes which the 
writer does not hesitate to depict. In 
several respects the novel proves the author’s 
literary kinship to Mary Johnston, the 
spirit of the &ction, the grace of certain 
scenes, the nature sense that belongs to the 
wide outdoor surroundings, and the skill 
with which the romance is fitted into reality. 
The book has proved to be one of this year’s 
successes. 


A RoMANCE OF OLD Wars. By Valentina 
Hawtrey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—This tale of the fourteenth century 
furnishes another of the pictures of feudal 
days, drawn with careful study of the period 
and the conditions. It is a story of the times 
when men rode to war and women wept at 
home. Matthieu de Chatelfors, scorning 
his high-born betrothed, married a peasant 
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girl, who became the mother of his boy. 
She followed him to camp and field, and, 
when he fell, took the infant heir to his home, 
received with no welcome. 
story, barring the elaborate setting; but the 
romance is fitted into its place, and the in- 
terest holds to the end. 


It is a simple 


Some Smaff Books. 
The Henry Altemus Company of Philadel- 


phia are the publishers of a series of small 
books in which the wisdom of the foolish and 
the folly of the wise are illustrated by reflec- 
tions on the world’s ways in general and ad- 
vice to the socially inclined in particular. 
Many of TheCynic’s Rules of Conduct, com- 
piled by Chester Field, Jr., have become fa- 
miliar by being reprinted as jokes in the daily 
papers, such as “If a man’s worth doing at 


all, he’s worth doing well,” or ‘Discuss 
We 
should always be kind to the lower classes,” 
or “Spaghetti should be eaten only in the 
bath-tub.” Similar in form and size is 
The Cynic’s Dictionary, which contains many 
a new version of an old proverb and epi- 
grammatic definitions. Some of them are 
particularly clever, as “‘A materialist is a 
man who thinks he can beat Wall Street,” 
“Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
weep, and it laughs at you,” ‘‘An optimist 


is a man who sees a silver lining to every | 


cloud; a pessimist is one who bites it to see 
if it is real.”” ‘These are by Harry Thompson. 
Senator Sorghum’s Primer of Politics, in 
which Philander Chase Johnson gives ‘‘help- 
ful hints on the science of not getting the 
worst of it,’”’ belongs to the saine family, 
with the counsel applied to politics. The 
sayings are to be considered as presenting the 
mind of the practical politician. As good 
examples as any are ‘‘ When I see some of the 
statuary scattered about in public places, 
I don’t feel like tempting posterity to be 
too grateful,’ and ‘‘Hard times are the 
Katzenjammer of too much financial ex- 
uberance.”’ 


The Magazines. 


In the January St. Nicholas will begin a 
series of articles under the general title of 
“Hints and Helps for Mother—Rainy Day 
Amusements,” which it is intended shall 
prove a practical and helpful response to re- 
peated requests for suggestions as to novel 
ways of interesting little folks on rainy or 
dull days. ‘The first article will tell all about 
the fun that may be bad with ‘‘Clothes-pin 
Toys’; and succeeding articles will try to 
show the resources lying in similar simple 
equipment, every-day articles that are to be 
found in every home. 


In the American Magazine for January 
Ray Stannard Baker leads off with a de- 
scription of an extraordinary experiment 
in brotherhood now being conducted in 
America,—the ‘Theosophical Institution at 
Point Toma, Cal. Katherine Tingley, the 
power in the organization, is a wonderful 
William Allen White, the famous 
Emporia (Kansas) editor and novelist, com- 
pares Emporia and New York City. Of 
course the article is compact of wit and 
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wisdom. Ida M. Tarbell, proceeding with 
her story, ‘‘The Tariff in our Times,” tells 
about the outbreak of protectionism that 
followed the Civil War, Washington Glad- 
den, writing of ‘‘The Negro Crisis,” suggests 
that the separation of whites from blacks 
may become necessary. F. Marion Crawford 
begins a new serial, ‘‘Arethusa, a Princess in 
Slavery,” being a love-story of old Constan- 
tinople. Two editorial announcements of 
importance are made. One is of a series of 
articles, ‘‘We and Our Servants,’”’ by Joseph- 
ine Daskam Bacon, and the other is of a new 
series on the negro problem by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, both to begin in February. 
David Grayson, in his autobiographical serial, 
“Adventures in Contentment,” tells the best 
story he has yet related,—the story of his 
conversion of a book agent. George Mad- 
den, Marion Hill, and Lily A. Long contribute 
short stories. 


National politics is a dominant note in 
the World To-day for January, although 
there is, as usual with this fifteen-cent maga- ; 
zine, a variety of other topics. The editorial 
comments on Senator Tillman’s remark in 
regard to the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, ‘To hell 
with such a law.’”? There are biographical 
sketches of Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and John E. Wilkie, Chief of the 
United States Secret Service. Willard French 
writes discriminatingly of “Promotions in 
the Cabinet.” ‘Two History-making Con- 
ventions”’ are reported, one, ‘‘The Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf Deep Waterways Association,” by 
Charles M. Harvey; the other, ‘“‘The Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress,’’ by W. E. 
Williams. Among the illustrated articles 
are: “The Story of the Seedless Orange,” by 
LaSalle A. Maynard; ‘The Milan Exposi- 
tion,” by Dexter G. Whittinghill; “Our 
Yearly Exodus to Europe,” by J. M. Camp- 
bell, and ‘‘Leon Dabo, a Painter of Space,” 
by James William Pattison. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s Visit to Panama”’ is also well pict- 
ured. Henry S. Burrage tells how the 
nation cares for her disabled soldiers, and 
Nevin O. Winter of “Gautemala: A Land of 
Opportunity.” Both of these are fully 
illustrated. There is a symposium on Re- 
form Football, written by Fielding H. Yost, 
Walter Camp, Joseph E. Raycroft, and Dan 
McGugin. The recent passage by Congress 
of the De-natured Alcohol Bill gives timely 
interest to an article by David A. Gates, de- 
scribing its immense value to manufacturers 
of various industries. Shorter articles are 
entitled ‘‘The Negro and the Immigration 
Problem,” by Walter L. Fleming; “Our 
Murderous Industrialism,’” by C. H. Mark; 
“The Machine Gun in Future Warfare,” by 
Stephen Cammett; ‘‘ Photographing through 
a Telegraph Wire,” by Alfred Gradenwitz; 
and “Prince Rupert, a Metropolis of To- 
morrow,” by John Nelson. 


Books Received. 


From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 
In Praise of Leaves and Other Verse. By Lilian Shuman 
Dreyfus. $r. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ’ 
By Richard Harding Davis. 


Real Soldiers of Fortune. 


$1.50 mez, ‘ 
The Prisoner atthe Bar. By Arthur Train. $2 vez. 
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The Bome, 
The Children’s Song. 


Father in heaven, who lovest all, 

Oh, help thy children when they call; 
-That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day, 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look, in all our ends, 

On thee for judge, and not our friends, 
That we, with thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favor of the crowd. 


Teach us the Strength that cannot seek 
By deed or thought to hurt the weak, 
That, under thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us Delight in simple things, 
And mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 
And love to ali men ’neath the sun, 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Cat’s Automobile. 


BY EDITH PERRY ESTES. 


One day, when our old Tabby cat was 
washing her little Tommy’s face, I heard 
her give him a good scolding for straying 
away; and she said, ‘‘If he didn’t look out, 
he’d be run over by an automobile, and then 
what would he do?” 

Then little Tommy cried, and struck at 
her with his paw, and said she “‘put the corner 
of the wash-cloth right into his eye, and 
made it smart like anything!” - 

“Nonsense,” said his mother, ‘‘my tongue 
is just as smooth as it can he! You must 
Keep still till I get the little pigs out of the 
corners of your eyes!” 

Then this naughty little Tommy began to 
talk back to his mother, and said he liked 
to watch automobiles and carriages and 
strings go around, and he was going to 
catch some when he grew up, so! He was 
tired of chasing grasshoppers! Nothing 
but grasshoppers all the time! 

“Now be careful,’ she warned him, ‘‘and 
don’t go out of the yard! Somebody might 
carry you off, you look so nice now that I’ve 
brushed your hair!” 

But Tommy thought he knew better; and, 
when he had had his supper that day, and 
his mother was busy putting a sick kitten 
to bed, Tommy stole out for an evening 
walk. And without knowing it he went 
further and further and further down the 
road. 

By and by a little boy came along whose 
shoe-lace was trailing in the dust. Tommy 
tried to catch it, but every time he thought to 
hold it down it jumped away. By and by the 
the little boy came to his own door and 
went in to go to bed. So Tommy found 
that he was left all alone in the dark, 

Then he remembered all that his mother 
had told him, and he began to cry; and he 
cried and cried, till by and by the little 
boy heard him and took him in, as ail good 
boys should do. 

So the boy’s mamma gave Tommy some 
milk, and then he cuddled up close to the 
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little boy in his bed, for he was all tired out. 
The next morning he was so astonished to 
wake himself up in a strange place, for 
his mamma usually wakened him by kissing 
him and rolling him over to wash his face. 
So he tried to wash the little boy’s face, 
because he had been so kind. But the boy 
didn’t seem to like it at all. ‘‘ You're scratch- 
ing me with your tongue!” he cried. 

When the little boy went to school, there 
was nobody to play with, and he missed his 
little four-footed brothers and sisters. So 
he grew very lonesome and sad. Why, 
things even got so dull that he had no better 
amusement than chasing his own tail! And 
he never even saw an automobile, not even 
a toy one! 

But one day he found an old roller skate 
up in the attic, and then there was fun! 
He was a little afraid of it at first, because 
the wheels made such a roar and rattle. 
Everything sounds so much louder to a 
cat, you know. Its hearing is so acute. 

Soon he began to push it gently with his 
paw, and that made its tail wag. It was 
only the skate strap left fastened, though 
he didn’t know it. He pushed it harder, 
and it went so far that he was afraid it was 
going to run away. So he ran and pounced 
upon it, and it carried him along, too, till 
little lonesome Tommy was having a fine 
time up there in the attic riding around. 
And he almost forgot how his mother and 
the others were worrying about him. 

Downstairs grandma was saying, ‘‘ Those 
rats sound awfully loud running around 
up attic!” 

“No, I think it is thunder you hear,” 
said her daughter. ‘I’ve heard it for 
some time. I guess we’re going to have 
a shower!” 

But, when the little boy came home from 
school, he said the noise was up attic, and 
they all went up to see. 

“Why, it’s just my little new kitty,” he 
cried, ‘‘riding around in her own automo- 
bile!” 


The New Year. 


The small girl was trudging through the 
dark with her bundles, and her little feet 
were treading along a meadow path where 
she had never been before. Suddenly she 
saw the glimmer of a lantern and then a 
gate on which the light showed that some 
one had newly cut the figures 1907. 

On a stile by the side of the gate sat old 
Father Time, and the little girl was not 
afraid, for he is always kind to children. 
She was only just a little startled when he 
said in a deep voice :— 

“Tm waiting for you, little girl, to help 
you over the stile. You see, this is the last 
hour of the old year, and the stile is the 
way into the new one. It is very late for 
you to be out alone, so I thought I’d wait and 
help you with your bundles.” 

“Now, I do call that nice of you,” an- 
swered the small child. ‘Could you lift me 
and the bundles together ?’”’ 

“Well,” said Father Time, “I think, per- 
haps, we had better leave one behind. 
What have you got in them?” 

The little girl did not like this question, 
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but she spoke up and told what was in a 
few of them. 

“That is kindness,” she said, as she 
pointed, “and that is company manners, 
and that is ordinary politeness, and that is 
keep-at-it glue to make me stick to one 
thing at once, and that is smiles, and this is 
bad temper.” 

“The last,” spoke gravely Father Time, 
“is the one we will leave behind.” 

“Oh, no,” said the little girl, getting 
cross, ‘“‘no one will mind me if I lose my 
bad temper. With it I get my own way 
at school, and frighten the servants, and do | 
lots of things. Let’s leave politeness.” 

“No,” answered Father Time, “we'll 
leave bad temper. Smiles will help you a 
lot more if only you would learn. See, I 
will show you.” 

And he pulled his wallet round and took 
out a big black bottle labelled ‘‘Oil of Wis- 
dom.” With some of the oil he anointed 
her eyes, and she saw—what do you think 
she saw? 

First of all she saw a place in India. 
Somehow she knew it was Calcutta, and 
there in a narrow street was an elephant 
standing quite still. She could only see its 
back, and she heard some one say it had 
come from near the Botanic Gardens over 
the river, and had crossed the bridge all 
right; but now it had turned sulky in the 
narrow street and would not move any 
nearer to Dum Dum, where it was going. 
This had made its driver very angry, and 
he had got down; and now he and other men 
were prodding it with pointed things and 
beating it with sticks and shouting and call- 
ing it names, and yet it did not move. At 
last the men got tired and were quiet, and 
the small girl saw a brown boy slip round 
the elephant and pat it and murmur kind 
things and urge it to start. And it blew 
one trumpet-blast and started off for Dum 
Dum, just as if it had suddenly read a label 
on its trunk. 

As it went away, the scene changed, and 
the little girl saw a missionary school in 
China. In the school was a yellow-faced 
lassie, who was trying to do a sum. She 
could not get it right, and she began to rub 
out things furiously and got thoroughly 
cross. She tried again, and was wrong once 
more, and looked crosser than ever. Then 
she suddenly laughed at herself for being so 
silly, and did the sum all over again with a 
smiling face. ‘This time it was right. 

When she had seen this, the little English 
girl rubbed the rest of the gil off her eyes, 
and looked at Father Time, who was still 
sitting on the style. 

“Well,” he asked, 
anything ?’’ 

“Yes,” said the small girl, meekly, ‘‘the 
brown boy who coaxed the elephant, he 
taught me that lots of things you can’t do 


“have you learned 


Relieve inflammation of the 
throat caused by cold or 
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with temper you can do with kindness. The 
cross men could not get the elephant to 
move.” 

“Any lesson from China?” asked Father 
Time. 

“Yes,” went on the little girl, “‘same kind 
of lesson. Do hard things with a smile, 
and they are much easier than when you 
get cross.” 

“Now,” said Father Time, “there is a lot 
more I could teach you. Don’t you think 
you had better leave bad temper behind 
before we get over the style into 1907 ?”’ 

“Please,’’? answered the little girl, “I’d 
like to.” And he lifted her over, but they 
left the bundle of bad temper. 

“Be careful,” said Father Time, ‘‘not to 
pick up another bundle of temper as you 
go along. Look in my Bible, and perhaps 
what you read will help.” 

He reached into his wallet, and took out 
a book and showed some words. ‘‘Put off 
anger,”’ was what the little girl read by the 
light of his lantern. 

Then she looked up, and said, “Thank 
you, and a Happy New Year to you, Father 
Time.’’? And she went away. 

But a minute after, Father Time heard her 
call out through the darkness, “I say, Ill 
tell other children; and perhaps if some one 
prints what I’ve learnt, they'll learn too.” 

“That’s right,” called back Father Time, 


“and I’ll meet you at the end of this year, 


and maybe we'll leave another bundle of 
bad habits behind.”—/J, G. Stevenson, im 
Ghristian World, 


Rosalind and the Turkeys. 


‘“‘Next Wednesday is papa’s birthday,” 
said mamma. ‘‘What shall we send him, 
Rosalind ?” 

Rosalind shut her eyes and wrinkled up 
her forehead, and thought and thought and 
thought. She and mamma were at grand- 
father’s farm in Maine, and papa was in 
Chicago. What should they send him for 
a birthday present? Suddenly she clapped 
her hands. 

“Let’s send him a picture!” she cried. 
“A picture of me!” 

“I’m sure that would please him very 
much,” said mamma. 

“A picture of me,’’ continued Rosalind, 
“‘in my new white dress, and my daisy hat, 
and my widest sash, and my shoes with the 
silver buckles!” 

“JT will take your photograph, Rosie,” 
said Uncle Kent. 

“Oh, no, no,” objected Rosalind, “I 
want to go uptown to the photograph-man 
in the funny little house on wheels,” 

“Uncle Kent can take very fine pictures,” 
said grandfather. 

“But he isn’t a really, truly photograph- 
man!” cried Rosalind. ‘‘This is for papa’s 
birthday, and is very importment!” 

“That settles it,” said Uncle Kent. ‘You 
must certainly go to a ‘really, truly photo- 
graph-man.’ I didn’t realize quite how 
‘importment’ it was.” 

So that afternoon Rosalind put on her 
white dress, and daisy hat, and blue sash, 
and buckled shoes, and started for the photog- 
taphers, 
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Grandfather’s turkeys were strutting 
grandly around the yard. There were 
twelve in all,—one large, handsome gobbler 
that had taken a prize at the County Fair, 
and eleven fine turkey-hens. Rosalind loved 
to feed them, and even the fierce-looking 
old gobbler would eat from her hand, and 
follow her all around the yard. She had 
named them after the months of the year. 
She called the gobbler “January,” and the 
hens after the other eleven months. 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble,” said January, 
stepping forward quickly, as Rosalind came 
out of the house. April pecked at her hands, 
and July and August pecked at her skirt. 

“No, my dear turkey friends,”’ said Rosa- 


lind. ‘“‘No more corn to-day. Go away, 
January. I’m going to have my picture 
taken. Shoo-shoo-shoo, my dear turkey 
friends!” 


Rosalind skipped happily down the long 
lane, and, turning out upon the state road, 
started village-wards. 

Soon a team came along, the driver of 
which looked at her curiously. 

“T wonder if he sees the buckles on my 
shoes?” thought Rosalind. 

Then she met the rural delivery wagon, 
and the postman looked at her and smiled. 

“YT think most pro’bly he likes my hat,” 
said Rosalind. 

Then she passed a cottage, and several 
people came to the windows, and they, too, 
were smiling. At the railroad crossing the 
old gateman grinned broadly, and from an 
automobile whizzing by in a cloud of dust 
came peal after peal of laughter. At last 
she reached the village, and here, too, every 
one looked at her, and every one was smiling. 

In front of the post-office about twenty 
men and boys were waiting for the mail, 
When they saw Rosalind, they laughed loudly 
and nudged each other, and pointed,— 
pointed at something behind Rosalind. 

Then at last Rosalind turned, and there, 
close behind her, marching proudly along 
in single file, were the prize gobbler and his 
eleven wives! 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble,” said January 
solemnly, and the crowd shouted with 
laughter. : 

Poor Rosalind! She gave one look at the 
turkeys and one look at the crowd, then 
turned and started for home, forgetting all 
about the picture for papa. 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble,’ said January, 
turning also, and leading his flock after her. 

Rosalind reached home at last, hot and 
tired and dusty, and told the story tear- 
fully. 

“Tt was so exbarrassing,” said she. ‘“‘I 
never want to go uptown again, not even 
to get my picture taken for papa. Pm 
never going to the post-office again nor past 
that old gateman. And, oh, I’ll never, 
never give those horrid turkeys any more 
corn!” 

And for two days the barn-yard fowls 
looked in vain for Rosalind. 

The third morning Rosalind found a 
package beside her plate at breakfast time. 
What could it be? She opened it eagerly, 
and there, in a red leather frame, was the 
prettiest picture!—a picture of a little girl 
in a white dress, with a hat covered with 
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daisies, and a sash, and buckled shoes. 
And behind this little girl were twelve hand- 
some turkeys! 

“Oh, oh!” cried Rosalind. “It’s me/ 
and January, and February, and March, 
and all the other months! Who could 
have taken it?” : 

“Well,” said Uncle Kent, “I happened to 
be near the post-office when you came along, 
and I happened to have my camera fixed 
for a snapshot.” 

“It’s the loveliest picture!” said Rosa- 
lind. ‘And I know papa will be so inter- 
ested in grandpa’s turkeys!” 

“Take it right up to the post-office,” 
said mamma, “‘and it will reach Chicago 
in time,’ : 

“Yes, I’m going to,” said Rosalind, 
“just as soon as I’ve given my dear turkey 
friends some corn.” 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble,” said January 
loudly, when he saw Rosalind coming. — 
Loutse Octavian, in Children’s Magazine. 


A Negiected Salute. 


An anecdote is told of one of the sons of 
the German emperor which shows that the 
faults of youth are common to all ranks, 
and that princes, no less than ordinary boys, 
require to be trained in the way they should 
go. 
This little prince was a great favorite, 
and his winning ways made him very popular. 
It was always his delight to receive the mili- 
tary salute when he passed through the palace 
gates, and for this reason he looked forward 
to his daily walk with his tutor. 

But in the nursery he was inclined to be 
unruly, and there was at one time great 
trouble in making him take his morning bath. 
One day, to his surprise, when he rebelled, 
he was allowed to go without it, and he 
thought he had certainly gained the upper 
hand. 

Later in the morning, when he passed the 
sentinel, the usual salute was not given. He 
stormed and raged, but no notice was taken. 
At luncheon, the little prince, with tears 
of wrath, complained of the insult which had 
been offered him, fully expecting the im- 
mediate punishment of the sentinel. 

But the emperor only shook his head. 
‘““What else could you expect?” he said. 
“Surely you did not imagine that the guard 
would salute a dirty boy?” 

After this there was no more trouble 
about the morning tubs.—Chatterbox. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALi GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, 
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“The Missing Speech of Zophar.” 


A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


When I all at once remembered, as I did 
the following day, that I had omitted an entire 
section from my lecture on Job delivered in 
your church, I was the more deeply chagrined 
because I have a fatherly fondness for that 
section which I do not have for any other part 
of the lecture. It is the theory that verses 
11-23 of chapter xxvii. of the book of Job are 
the missing speech of Zophar. I did not orig- 
inate that theory; but, having heard that it 
had been advanced, I adopted it and incorpo- 
rated it into my theory of the book as a whole 
by study of the book itself, and without as- 
sistance from earlier students. 

It seems incredible to me that the author of 
this poem should have put these words into 
Job’s mouth, so at variance are they with all 
that he is made to say before and after, and 
equally incredible that any redactor should 
have inserted them there “‘to correct the evil 
tendency of his genuine speeches,” Any 
number of places may be found, some before, 
some after, where it would seem that they 
would be much more effective had that been 
the design. 

Moreover, I cannot doubt that a third 
speech of Zophar’s must be taken into the ac- 
count in any consideration of the poem as it 
came from the author’s hands. ‘To preserve 
the symmetry of his work he certainly would 
have given each of the “friends” the same 
number of speeches; and what was more 
likely to happen than that in some early 
transcription the name of one of the “‘friends”’ 
should be omitted from one place, while his 
speech was retained? And where shall we 
look for this speech if not here? The place is 
prepared for it by the series of questions 
which Job is made to ask immediately pre- 
ceding this passage, and besides it seems 
to me to be much better suited than the 
last speech of Bildad to the rounding out 
of the ‘‘friends’”’ argument. 

Students of the book have sought for in- 
dividuality among the “friends”; that is, 
they have sought to find that each has a 
character which is preserved throughout 
his speeches. With this in mind, I again 
read carefully all these speeches this morn- 
ing,—a translation of course,—and, while 
I thought I could detect in those of Eliphaz 
characteristics distinguishing them from 
the others, I must confess that I could see 
no difference between those of Bildad and 
those of Zophar. All the speeches of these 
two, I thought, might have been given to 
one without loss to the author in reputation 
for depicting character. Still there is no 
lack of consistency in the speeches of either 
taken alone: they hang together as well as 
we could expect if we take into account the 
intervening speeches of Job and the others, 
And this, I am sure, can be said with equal 
truth of those of Zophar if we include, with 
the undisputed portions, the 
question. 

Please read these verses with a passage 
from chapter xx.,—Zophar’s second speech,— 
and then say whether you think they may 


passage in 
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not well be attributed to the same char- 
acter (I copy both from Noyes’s transla- 
tions) :— 


Knowest thou not, that from the days of 
old, 

From the time when man was placed upon 
the earth, 

The triumphing of the wicked has been short, 

And the joy of the impious but for a mo- 
ment? 

Though his greatness mount up 
heavens, 

And his head reach to the clouds, : 

Yet shall he perish forever, and be mingled 
with dust; . } 

They who saw him shall say, Where is he? 

He shall flee away like a dream, and shall not 
be found; 

Yea, he shall disappear like a vision of the 
night, 

The eye also which saw him shall see him no 
more, 

And his dwelling-place shall never more be- 
hold him. 

His sons shall seek the favor of the poor, 

And their hands shall give back their wealth. 

His bones are full of his youth, 

But they shall lie down with him in the dust. 


to the 


I will teach you concerning the hand of God; 

That which is with the Almighty I will not 
conceal. : 

Behold, ye yourselves have all seen it; 

Why then do ye cherish such vain thoughts? 

This is the portion of the wicked man from 
God,— 

The inheritance which oppressors receive 
from the Almighty. 

If his children be multiplied, it is for the 
sword; 

And his offspring shall not be satisfied with 
bread. 

Those of them that escape shall be buried 
by Death, 

And their widows shall not bewail them. 

Though he heap up silver as dust, 

And procure raiment as clay,— 

He may procure, but the righteous shall 
wear it, 

And the innocent shall share the silver. 

He buildeth his house like the moth, 

Or like the shed which the watchman maketh, 

The rich man lieth down, and is not buried; 

In the twinkling of an eye he is no more, 

Terrors pursue him like a flood; 

A tempest stealeth him away in the night, 

The east wind carrieth him away and he 
perisheth ; 

Yea, it sweepeth him away from his place. 

God sendeth his arrows at him, and doth not 
spare; 

He would fain escape from His hand, 

Men clap their hands at him, 

And hiss him away from his place, 


Truths of Science. 


First and most important of the great 
truths which Luther Burbank has made 
plain through his researches and experiments, 
is this: That Nature is eternally plastic 
in all her forms; that she never becomes 
fixed and unchangeable; that there is in 
her a law of perpetual development and 
improvement that needs only calling forth 
and directing to evolve new and superior 
forms of life. Closely correlated with this 
truth is another, of even greater significance 
on the spiritual side; namely, that God is 
eternally immanent and working in his 
creation, and that the instrument which he 
most delights to use is the intelligent eo- 


operation of man. This truth has an ‘im-} 
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measurable significance when we apply it to 
the science of anthropology and to the phi- 
losophy of religion. 

Passing on to another grand_ spiritual 
principle disclosed by Luther Burbank’s 
investigations, we note his proof by analogy | 
of the salvability of every sort of life, no 
matter how depraved and perverted. A 
most striking feature of his experiments 
in creating new and valuable forms of plant 
life is the employment and transformation 
of apparently run out, decadent, and worth- 
less growths. Take, for example, his evo- 
lution of the despised acrid, scant-fleshed 
Prunus sans noyeau into the magnificent 
miracle plum, the finest fruit of its kind in 
existence. Or, again, take the spiny, for- 
bidding, shunned, and detested cactus, and 
note how he has relieved it of its spines and 
converted it into one of the most valuable 
and nutritious of forage plants. What a 
revelation of the possibilities of the sup- 
posedly waste life in Nature, and by analogy 
in mankind!—Zzon’s Herald. 


A Censured Hymnal. . |. 


pela 


Attention has recently been directed, 
by the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Kcclesiastical Discipline, to various 
irregular practices on the part of some of 
the clergy of the Church of England. Some 
of these practices were described as being 
inconsistent with the character and genius 
of the English Church, and displaying 
a leaning toward Rome. Additional em- 
phasis is given to some of the remarks of 
the Royal Commissioners by the recent 
appearance of a new book of hymns en- 
titled “The English Hymnal,” -in which 
it is affirmed that a similar tendency ap- 
pears. So marked, indeed, is this ten- 
dency that already several bishops have 
prohibited the use of the book in their 
dioceses; and even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself, though not going to 
the length of prohibition, has expressed a 
strong wish that the book should not be 
used in any church in his diocese. ‘The 
compilers of the hymnal are indignant at 
this drastic treatment, as they regard it 
as impugning their “orthodoxy,” and they 
resent the implication of heresy. The accu- 
sation is not definitely made that some of 
the hymns are heretical, but that they are 
un-English. The archbishop  sugar-coats 
his pill with some compliments. ‘This 
new collection,’ he writes, ‘“‘contains a 
large number of beautiful and serviceable 
hymns. Most of these are familiar to our 
Churchmien, some of them are now freshly: 
introduced. But along with them there are 
other hymns which, to me at least, appear 
to express doctrines contrary to the spirit 
and traditions, or even to the express teach- 
ing, of the Church of England.” 

It is argued that, if some of the hymns 
are objectionable, they need not be sung; — 
but the archbishop replies that a hymn- 
book is used for private devotion as well 
as public worship, so that erroneous doc- 
trines may be imbibed without the hymns 
being actually sung in’ church. A hymn, 
he further points out, is more dangerous: 
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than a sermon; for people “have merely 
to listen to a sermon” (they do not always 
do that), but they are asked to join in a 
hymn. Which reminds us that it is not 
that which goeth into the mouth (or ear) 
that defileth a man, but that which cometh 
out of the mouth that defileth. Certainly 
to utter false doctrine is worse than merely 
to listen to it. 

Considering the suspicion with which 
this ‘““English Hymnal” has been received 
and the positive manner in which it has 
been prohibited in more than one diocese, 
there is something pathetic in the hope 
expressed by the compilers that it would 
tend to unity. 

“In Christian song,” they say, ‘churches 
have forgotten their quarrels and men have 
lost their limitations because they have 
reached the higher ground where the soul 
is content to affirm and to adore. ‘The 
hymns of Christendom show more clearly 
than anything else that there is even now 
such a thing as the unity of the spirit.” 
Unfortunately for the hopes of the com- 
pilers, some of the hymns in this collection 
have brought to light the fact that hymns 
may lead to division as well as unity. 

Leaving for a moment the class of hymns 
which have met with episcopal censure, 
it is interesting to note that the compilers 
have not scorned to bring into their service 
hymns written by the much-hated Dis- 
senters: We find here, as in all hymn-books, 
verses by Watts and Wesley (C. and J.), 
Doddridge, Olivers, Toplady, Bunyan, Bax- 
ter, etc. Indeed, it is inconceivable how 
the Church could do without them, The 
present writer recently attended a meeting 
of Churchmen to protest against the educa- 
tion bill now before Parliament. At this 
meeting a bishop presided, and he commenced 
the proceedings by asking the audience to 
join in singing a hymn written by a Non- 
conformist, Dr. Watts! 

There are a few hymns by literary men, 
—Blake, Carlyle, and Sir Walter Scott 
(but none by Robert Burns), Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. A. C. Benson, and Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, who turns up everywhere. 

Unitarians may not be surpised to find 
one famous hymn by Sarah Flower Adams 
and another by Sir John Bowring; but 
they will probably be much surprised to 
find in the list of authors the names of 
J. W. Chadwick, F. L. Hosmer, O. W. 
Holmes, J. R. Lowell, and S. Longfellow, 
and, most surprising of all, the name of 
Ebenezer Elliot, the Corn Law Rhymer. 
A word needs saying in connection with 
this last. The hymn is the republican 
“‘People’s Anthem,” but in this case the 
compilers appear to have departed from 
the rule they laid down to print the hymns 
as ‘“‘the authors wrote them.” ‘The altera- 
tion made in this hymn is not much, but 
it is significant. The original is:— 
“When wilt thou save thy people, 

O God of mercy! When? 


Not kings and lords, but nations! 
Not thrones and crowns, but men!” 


In the English Hymnal the third line is 
toned down to— 
. ’Thelpeople,3.Lord, the people!” 
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No doubt the compilers felt that in a State 
Church it would not do to speak disrespect- 
fully of “kings and lords!” 

The disapproval of this hymnal by the 
archbishop and several bishops is not due 
to the inclusion in it of some theistic 
hymns, which might be, and sometimes 
are, sung in our own churches, but on. 
account of others which are said to be con- 
trary to the spirit and traditions, or even 
to the express teaching, of the Church 
of England. This especially applies to 
certain hymns for the Communion Service, 
and others referring to the Virgin Mary, 
the faithful departed, and, most markedly, 
for use on ‘Saints’ days.” We are not 
expressly told what erroneous doctrines 
ate taught in these hymns; but from a 
careful study we cannot go far wrong in 
assuming that they include the Real Pres- 
ence, the invocation and intercession of 
the Virgin and saints, purgatory, and, 
perhaps, others contrary to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. A few quotations, by way of 
example, may show in which direction the 
danger lies. 

Transubstantiation seems to be implied 
in hymn 317:— 

“This the truth to Christians given— 

Bread becomes his Flesh from heaven ; 

Wine becomes his holy Blood. 
Doth it pass thy comprehending ? 


Yet by faith, thy sight transcending, 
Wondrous things are understood.” 


And the invocation of saints may be con- 
cealed in the hymn to Saint Michael and 
all Angels (242):— 
“May the blest Mother of our God and Sav- 
iour, 
May the assembly of the Saints in glory, 
May the celestial companies of Angels, 
Ever assist us.” 


While the doctrine of purgatory lurks in the 
hymn for the departed (350), in which 
intercession is made for the dead, that they 
may be ‘‘set free,’ “restored from all 
evil,” etc. The sixth verse runs as follows:— 
“When, O kind and radiant Jesu, 

Kneels the Queen thy throne before, 

Let the court of Saints attending, 

Mercy for the dead implore: 

Hearken, loving Friend of sinners, 

Whom the cross exalted bore.” 

It may be claimed by the compilers that 
none of the offending doctrines are directly 
taught in these or any other hymns in the 
book, but at least they are so broadly 
insinuated that even a bishop cannot see 
the difference. Mr. Percy Dearmer. ‘is 
indignant at the interference it has. met 
with. ‘It seems to me,” he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘that, if any one attempts to 
be polite to the Virgin Mary, he is accused 
of having Romanizing tendencies.” Polite 
to the Virgin Mary! 

Under the heading ‘‘General Hymns” 
(less than one-fourth of the book) there is 
probably not one but might be sung by 
evangelical. non-conformists, and several, 
indeed a goodly number, which are in use 
in our Unitarian congregations, The special 
features of the eollection are to be found in 
the other parts of the eojjegtion, or more 
than two-thirds of the whole. 


‘These pages | 
|are plentifully besprinkled with words and 
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phrases, generally commencing with a 
capital letter, which jar upon the nerves 
of a reasonable Christian. They suggest 
mythology rather than religion, and real 
feeling and devotion seem lacking. They 
are really curiosities, and are often poor 
specimens as literature. Trinitarianism, of 
course, pervades the book, but is often so 
crudely expressed that we wonder how any 
intelligent being can endure it. Many 
examples might be given, but we must 
content ourselves with one or two, which 
however, do not mention the Trinity, but 
EEE EEE ESSE a 
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There will be tables on the 
Main Floor. Second Floor, 
Glass; Third Floor, Art and 
Pottery and Table ware; Fourth 
Floor, Dinner ware, odd Pitch- 
ens, etc: 

An actual reduction of one- 
fourth from marked values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go, 


Crockery, China, and Glass Merchants 
33 FRANKLIN ST., COR. HAWLEY 
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affirm the deity of Jesus. The Third Person 
appears to have been overlooked, except for- 
mally, not only by the writers of these two 
hymns, but generally throughout the book. 
There are a few hymns for Pentecost, which 
are included as a matter of course (nine in 
all), and there are a few in the “general” 
section which might be called spiritual in a 
broad sense; but the collection is miserably 
deficient in hymns of the Spirit. For the most 
part it is an effort in the more mechanical 
form of ecclesiastical hymnology. But to 
return to the hymns for Christmas Day, to 
which we were about to refer:-— 
“Tn the bleak mid-winter 
A stable-place sufficed 
The Lord God Almighty, 
Jesus Christ.” (25.) 

The fact that this was written by a poetess, 
Christina Rossetti, cannot redeem it from 
fatuity. The same idea is worked out 
more at length in another Christmas hymn 
by Mr. H. R. Bramley, with even more 
amazing effects. Here are some of the 
“verses -— 
‘A Babe on the breast of a Maiden he lies, 

Yet sits with the Father on high in the 

skies; 
Before him their faces the Seraphim hide, 
While Joseph stands waiting, unscared, 


by his side. 

The Wonderful Counsellor, boundless in 
might, 

The Father’s own image, the beam of his 
light ; 

Behold him now wearing the likeness of 
man, 

Weak, helpless, and speechless, in measure 
a span. 

O wonder of wonders, which none can un- 
old, 


The Ancient of days is an hour or two old; 

The Maker of all things is made of the earth, 

Man is worshipped by Angels, and God 

comes to birth.” 

On such egregious stuff as this the souls 
of Churchmen are nourished—or starved. 
It is a sorry thing; and who can say there 
is no need for a Unitarian protest when 
all this sort of thing is set forth as the 
Christian religion? From some freshly in- 
truded false doctrine the bishops desire 
to protect the people in church; but, if 
the clergy, who favor and propagate the 
kind of teaching found in this book,—and 
there are a very Jarge number who do,—are 
allowed free entry into the day-schools of 
the country, who is to protect the children? 
The Christian Life 


A Work of Repentance. 


Friends of the Indian are becoming more 
and more practical in their efforts to aid 
the reservation dwellers, The latest re- 
port of the Indian Industries League, 
formed to encourage home industries and 
self-support among the more backward 
tribes, is in strong contrast to those old 
sentimental appeals that called upon the 
civilized world to rise up in protest against 
the wrongs suffered by our red brothers. 
Where nothing but stern justice was once 
demanded, the League now asks funds to 
teach the Navajos to cleanse their wool be- 
fore weaving it into blankets, and to vary 
the size of their woven rugs, The Pueblos 
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are to be taught that glazed pottery has a 


better sale in New York than the old kind, 


and that it can be shipped more sticcess- 


fully. In the League’s memorial to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Con- 
gress, concerning the Campos and other 


Mission Indians of California, it is recom- 


mended that a number of arable ranches 
adjoining the reservation be bought and 
prepared for Indian occupancy. “The 


crime of the century,” the ruthless pushing 


of these non-resistant tribes out upon the 
desert by crowding whites, is mentioned 
without excessive heat. Tools, tubs, spin- 
ning-wheels, tips on the blanket, basket, 
and lace market, a job for the Indian man 
near his home,—these are some of the pro- 
saic, specific things that have distracted 
the practical Yankee’s attention from his 
national dishonor. It is a work of re- 
pentance in which he ought willingly to 
join.—From the New York Evening Post. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


4 


: Paragraph Points. 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Society is 
very well satisfied with the Christmas busi- 
ness of its Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Mr. McMurdie, the superintendent, 
reports that trade was much livelier than 
last year, and those purchasing expressed 
pleasure at the variety of excellent material 
which was offered. Christmas cards, book- 
lets, and calendars were in more demand 
than usual, and the Unitarian Association 
books had a iarge sale. 

‘A Book of Song and Service” has now 
reached its thirty-fifth thousand. This latest 
edition is just from the press. It contains 
the five new general services, lately published 
in pamphlet form, and a Scriptural liturgy. 
As I had the pleasure, as weil as the labor, 
of compiling and editing this book, I venture 
to say that, in my judgment, it is time for 
some one to put forth another similar publi- 
cation. This book, now generally used in 
our Sunday Schools and many of ‘the Uni- 


versalist, was published in 1895. 


We are receiving encouraging responses 
to our appeal for increased contributions. 
Up to this time we have heard from fifty- 
one churches and Sunday Schools. Of 
this number three never gave before, and 
eighteen have increased over last year, so 
that we have twenty-one out of the fifty- 
one on the side of the forward movement. 
Some of those who gave the same as last year 
have promised to take up another contri- 
bution. I would call attention to the fact 
that we are hoping for a donation in our 
parishes from both the church and Sunday 
School. 

Inquiries come to me from England and 
different parts of the States, asking for in- 
formation concerning graded courses, ‘There 
seems to be an awakening all round over 
the matter of improving Sunday-School in- 
struction, Valuable experiments have been 
made in individual Sunday Schools of 6ur 
denomination, and we await the report of 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at-r04 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. : 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


the committee of the Boston Sunday- 
School Union for its curriculum. This will 
probably be ready in April. 

It is expected that Rev. W. I. Lawrance 
wiJl go into the field and hold conferences 
with Sunday Schools. His first trip will be 
in January. His church at Winchester 
quite naturally dislikes to give him a long 
leave of absence, and the Sunday-School 
Society is obliged to take the half-loaf, and 
is glad to get that. It is quite likely that 
Mrs, Beatley will also represent us in a 
similar way. 

Let me remind our Western friends that 
Miss Scheible, at our Chicago headquarters, 
175 Dearborn Street, will promptly meet 
any demands for information or manuals. 
While we are ready at the Boston office to 
deal with correspondence from all over the 
country, yet it may be more convenient 
for many to transact business with our office 
in the Middle West. Mrs. Presson, in San 
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Francisco corner of Geary and Franklin 
Streets, and Rev. G. H. Badger, 104 East 
Twentieth Street, New York City, are also 
agents through whom Sunday-School pub- 
lications can be ordered. But, as president 
of the Sunday-School Society, I hold my- 
self in readiness for consultation required 
from any source. 

An interesting fact was told me by Rey. 
Charles T. Billings, who preached four 
Sundays at Birmingham, Ala, by re- 
quest of the Unitarian Association, He 
took with him a generous supply of ‘Great 
Leaders,” issued by the Sunday-School 
Society. It seems they were more popular 
than anything else, and he could have used 
many more. These four-page leaflets are 
admirably adapted for missionary purposes. 
They treat of five clergymen and five laity 
of the Unitarian faith, giving portraits, 
quotations, and a biographical sketch. The 
list is William Ellery Channing, Theodore 
Parker, James Freeman Clarke, Henry W. 
Bellows, Thomas Starr King, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Horace Mann, and Henry 
W. Longfellow. 

Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Louisville, Ky., 
one of our directors, is showing lively in- 
terest in Sunday-School matters. In Our 
Church, his parish paper, are these in- 
cisive words: ‘‘Some Unitarian parents 
seem to be entirely indifferent about the 
religious training of their children. They 
let them grow up without any training at 
all, or else permit them to drift into Sunday 
Schools where they are taught religious doc- 
trines detrimental to their best development. 
Let us see to it that our children receive 
the highest and best in the matter of re- 
ligious training.” 

Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Gracz_R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1z andx to 5. All reports or 
notices-should be sent to her. ] 


Topic Manual. 


A number of the unions make out their 
programmes for six months at a time in- 
stead of for the whole year. A few organ- 
izations are noted that elect officers and map 
out the work for a three months’ period. To 
all such we would call attention to the Topic 
Manual for sale at headquarters, at 5 cents 
each. 

Also please remember that the National 
Union would be glad to place one of your 
programmes on file in the office, as there are 
often calls for programmes in making out 
topics and outlines, etc. Then there is also 
the Programme Exchange, to which twenty- 
four unions now belong. Any union wish- 
ing to become a member simply signifies such 
intention to the national secretary, who 
thereupon sends a list of the places already 
members; and the union thus applying then 
mails a copy of its programme to each town 
on the list, and in return receives copies of 
the programmes of the towns belonging,—a 
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good way to acquire ideas and suggestions 
as to meetings and subjects, and we wish 
more of our unions would feel disposed to 
join this programme exchange. 


$907 Calendar. 


There are about two hundred of the calen- 
dars left that we are anxious to dispose of. 
If you are thinking of making a New Year’s 
gift to a friend or acquaintance, what better 
remembrance can you send than this neat 
engagement calendar,—something that will 
remind him of you every day in the year? 
Will not every union member, and all our 
interested friends as well, bear in mind that 
in no better way can they help and serve the 
National Union than by purchasing’ our 
calendar? All orders will be promptly filled 
by addressing the secretary, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Unitarian Union-at-Large. 


The Committee in charge of this work, 
with Miss Loring as chairman, is still desirous 
of securing names and addresses of all young 
people away from home. Every minister 
and Union correspondent has already been 
solicited for names of such absent ones. Re- 
plies from only a small proportion have been 
received as yet, and it does seem a pity, when 
the committee is using all its best efforts to 
get in touch with all these scattered young 
people of our Unitarian faith, to find that, 
instead of being assisted by the very people 
whom one would be led to think most vitally 
interested in this work, no notice has been 
taken of the requests despatched. If you 
are not the minister or the union correspond- 
ent or even a union member, can you not 
constitute yourself a committee of one in 
your parish to forward the desired names 
and addresses of these young friends to Miss 
Elizabeth Loring, Chairman, 25 Beacon 
Street? 


Religious Intelligence. 


os 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held Monday, January 7, at 11 AM., 
at 25 Beacon Street, Room 3. Officers of 
other branches are cordially invited. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
servies January 9 will be conducted by Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D. Sunday after- 
noon service begins January 6, half-past 
three o’clock. A special chorus choir will 
sing the “Oratorio of Saint Paul.” 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Charles B. Elder, at 55 Cedar Street, 
Worcester, on Tuesday, January 8, at 10 A.M. 
Rey. J. C. Kent will read the essay in the 
morning. In the afternoon Rev. J. N. 
Pardee, out of much experience and study, 
will speak of ‘“‘Some Telephone Facts and 
Guesses,” bearing upon the present tele- 
phone situation, especially with reference to 
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Worcester County and Massachusetts Fred- 


eric J. Gauld, Scribe. 


Meetings. 

SouTs MIDDLESEX . CONFERENCE.—This 
conference, organized on Dec. 12, 1866, in 
the meeting-house of ‘‘The Cambridgeport 
Parish,”’ returned to the place of its birth to 
celebrate its fortieth anniversary. ‘The meet- 
ing took place on Dec. 12, 1906, continuing 
from 3 to 8.30 p.m. At the afternoon session 
the speakers were Rev. Austin S. Garver of 
Worcester and Rev. Peter Goldsmith, D.D., 
of Salem. Mr. Garver’s ministry has been 
spent entirely within the Worcester con- 
ference, and he was for some years secre- 
tary. That conference was organized the 
same day as this. Dr. Goldsmith is secretary 
of the Essex Conference. The general sub- 
ject of the session was ‘‘The Conference 
Idea,” and they spoke felicitously of the 
value of conference activities, bringing 
illustrations from their respective confer- 
ences. Valuable points brought out were 
(a) the value of the social element in pro- 
moting the very objects for which the con- 
ferences exist; (6) The need of careful choice 
of subjects, of having an object and aiming 
carefully at it; (c) The need of practical 
work as an outlet for energy: the need of 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 

The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 

January is the month when merchants are willing 
to make sacrifices in selling prices to close out items 
that must make room for incoming lines. Jones, McDuf- 
fee & Stratton invite the attention of housekeepers to a 
mark-down sale both useful and ornamental china and 
glass. Their ten floors are interesting to visit. 


ss Marriages. 


In Dorchester, Mass., 22d ult., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
Bride Frank Dahl and Annie Louise M. Boyd, both of 
oston. 


"J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
i cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able te 

change and be Sgn and happy in ‘Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ss 
Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. |. 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. ‘ 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, 77eas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 
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knowing sympathetically every parish in 
the conference; (d) The development of the 
consciousness of our common eause in our 
conferences; the value of the work of the 
conferences in saving the lives of churches, 
and of saving other churches from narrow- 
ness and isolation. An animated discussion 
followed, during which the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: ‘‘The South Middlesex 
Conference heartily indorses the idea of 
increasing to $150,000 the contribution of 
this year to the missionary work of the 
American Unitarian Association, and recom- 
mends to the several churches of the con- 
ference that each one do its share to bring 
about this result.” 

In the evening there were three addresses: 
*“The Movement for Organization Forty Years 
Ago,” by Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of 
Providence; ‘‘Reminiscences,” by Rev. 
Henry C. De Long of Medford; and “The 
Value of Fellowship,” by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., of Boston. Dr. Lord, in speak- 
ing of the organization of the “Unitarian 
body,” said that the National Conference 

~ was like the Will, the Ministers’ Institute 
“the Head, the local conferences of the 


Heart; for the latter are the places of best. 


fellowship among the general membership 
of our churches. These forms of organiza- 
tion arose about the same time. But there 
has been a forward movement ever since. 
Mr. De Long has been settled in Medford 
thirty-seven of the forty years of the life of 
the conference. He called into almost visible 
forms a cloud of witnesses who testify that 
our labor is not in vain. Dr. Eliot spoke 
in part as follows:— 

“It does not seem right to intrude any 
unprepared sentences of mine after these 
charming remarks to which we have listened. 
If I had my way, perhaps if you had yours, 
this conference would end now. My speech 
has been made for me. I, too, can claim 
to be among the veterans. I have not served 
in this conference as long as Mr. De Long, 
but I have lived here a good deal longer. 

“T have heard this tale told of some one 
else, but it happened to me last spring. One 
of my small boys was walking across the 
college yard with me, and I called his atten- 
tion to one of the big elm-trees in the yard, 
telling him some prank or other of mine in 
my youthful days, and he looked it over 
and said, ‘Was that tree here when you 
were in college?’ 

“Mr. De Long has of course touched many 
memories of my own in this recital of hon- 
ored names, and of lives so beautifully por- 
trayed for us. There are one or two others 
that I think of tenderly: William Newell, 
minister of the First Parish in my boyhood, 
whose white hair made a halo for him,—a 
kind of aérial sprite who seemed like a tem- 
porary visitor of this mundane sphere. I 
cannot think of him now as ever of the 
earth, earthy. He and Dr. Briggs, wise, 
witty, tender, and profound,—how truly 
they were the prophets of that grand char- 
acter,—set forth in the last sentences there 
on the wall: ‘Be ye cheerful followers of 
God, as dear children,’ 

“I was myself brought up literally under 
the preaching of Dr, Andrew Peabody ‘my 
father’s pew was the front pew). Always 
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an honored figure in my memory, taking 
off his spectacles when he read the Bible, 
and putting them on when he prayed,—a 
process which I watched with infinite wonder 
and delight, and afterwards promptly went 
to sleep, except when awakened by Dr. Pea- 
body’s sonorous ‘Buts,’ as he refuted the 
arguments of imaginary opponents. I should 
like to go on touching again these bright 
memories of many years ago; but isn’t it 
good for us once and again to recall just such 
memories, and remember the deep soil 
of the wholesome earth into which each of 
our lives goes down, to remember these 
battles for the right, that they do not take 
place in any lonely arena; but that about 
us and before stretches the ‘cloud of wit- 
nesses’ ? 

“J remind myself of the word of one of the 
prophets of old: ‘And thine ears shall hear 
a voice behind thee, saying, This is the 
way. Walk ye in zt.’ It strengthens us to 
remember that we are the heirs of a goodly 
inheritance, and that we enter into these 
honorable traditions. It teaches us that 
we cannot safely reach for things before 
unless we hold surely to something behind. 
It should bid us remember that any form 
of faith or organization that denies its 
ancestry is not likely to enrich the world with 
posterity; and yet these noble memories 
are, after all, not all. The divine gift is in 
the life that receives and uses and creates 
and transforms and voices that sentence 
behind us, which says, ‘This is the Way,’— 
not the stopping-place, not the point of 
return, but the forward stretching way,— 
‘walk ye in it.’ 

“TI was glad indeed that Dr. Lord spoke 
of the conference movement as a movement, 
—not as something accomplished, but as 
sumething gradually being worked out in 
this brave fellowship of ours. Too often 
I meet people who think that unity is really 
won in this body of ours. It is far from being 
won. Dr, Lord was right when he said that 
there is no religious body in Christendom 
more nearly united intellectually, and spir- 
itually perhaps, than we are. ‘That is true. 
But we have not yet begun to find ourselves 
organically. It reminds me of the Kipling 
story of the ‘Ship that found Herself,’ that 
secured through its feelings the right relation 
of things. But we have as yet but just 
begun that voyage. Nay,- we have’ not 
begun it at all. We have the ship built— 
yes, and well joined together intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually. We know our 
destined harbor; but the ship has not found 
herself, and she has not got enough fire 
under the boiler. We are only just at the 
beginning of our organized movement. We 
have won our intellectual and spiritual 
unity. Shall we not exercise enough com- 
mon sense to discover our organic efficiency? 


“Theodore Parker had a good word that 
I like to remind myself of on fortieth anni- 
versaries like this. ‘Live,’ he said, ‘upon 
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all about the things that once-were done. 
I know of people who look back to childhood 
as to the largest period of their existence, 
the golden age, and everything since has 
been dull. I think that is an error; for 
my life is brighter, purer, and more interest- 
ing every year that I live. Let us not live 
in the past, but upon it. And there are 
people who live not for the future, but in 
it, and who are all the time beset with 
anxious fears and forebodings. And it re- 
minds me how I read in the paper the other 
day of the man who said he had done a 
great deal of worrying in this world, but 
most of it abour things that never hap- 
pened. 

“Let us not rob ourselves of the present 
measure of joy like the child who set out 
once on a journey, who all the time was 
asking, ‘Are we nearly there?’ lost ail the 
delight and beauty of the country through 
which he was passing Live upon the past, 
for the future, and 7m this blessed present 
hour. And don’t ever be discouraged be- 
cause the outcome and result of endeavor now 
and here is uncertain. That is the charm. 
The fun of life is in adventure. If every- 
thing were plain before us, like the landscape 
at noon, I think life would be intolerable. 
I want the horizon toward which our 
vision can go out. Things yet to be had are 
our real possessions, better than everything 
that we have. To travel forward is better 
than to ‘arrive,’ for a true success lies only 
in renewing opportunities of service.” 

HENRY HaLLAM SAUNDERSON. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE.—The Worces- 
ter League held its regular meeting in 
the First Unitarian Church December 19. 
The usual devotional exercises opened the 
morning session, after which reports of 
the secretary and Appeals Committee 
followed. Extracts from Word and Work 
were read, of the college town churches 
and the Rocky Mountain region. The Phil- 
anthropic News Communication was from 
Mrs. C. W. Flint. The Religious News Re- 
port, by Miss Bancroft of Hopedale, was upon 
“Unitarianism in Switzerland,” it being the 
second in a series of papers on our denomi- 
national work in foreign countries. We 
were fortunate in having for one of our 
speakers Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, vice- 
president of the National Alliance, and her 
excellent address did much to inspire us 
with greater denominational loyalty, and to 
make us more fully realize the need of en-~ 
thusiasm in church work. The president, 
Mrs. Reeve, was appointed delegate to the 
National Alliance, to be held in Boston the 
first Thursday in February. Members pres- 
ent sixty-two. Voted to send the day’s 
collection to Meadville, 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—The Church of the Dis- 


| ciples, Rev. C. G. Ames: The January Calen- 


the Past, in the Present, and for the Fut- | dar announces the subjects of Mr. Ames’s 
ure,’—upon the past, getting all that you| sermons for the four Sundays in January as 


jcan out of its noble memories and noble | follows: 


“The Life behind our Lives”: 


traditions, but not living im the past. It|‘‘The Truth behind the Creeds”- “The 
is a bad thing in the life of any community, | Church behind the Churches” ; “The Re- 


individual or organization, when the talk is 


_ligion behind the Religions,” . 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Third Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. H. H. Saunderson: On Jan.71, 
1807, the first meeting-house of Cambridge- 
port parish was dedicated. Last Sunday a 
centennial service in commemoration of this 
event was held, and the pastor devoted his 
sermon to a historical review of the parish, 
preaching from the text, Psalms xlvi. 4, 
used by Rev. Abiel Holmes, the minister one 
hundred years ago. An interesting item of 
its history occurred in 1821, when Rev. 
Thomas Gannett was sued by Paul Revere 
& Sons for trespass in entering the pulpit 
of the meeting-house. Paul Revere made 
church bells: the original. proprietors fur- 
nished a fine bell for the meeting-house. 
The dispute was over the price of the bell, 
but the matter was not settled for several 
years. Finally Paul Revere & Sons got a 
judgment against the parish, and the posses- 
sion of the pulpit was assigned to them, to- 
gether with the right of passing through the 
broad aisle. One Sunday morning Mr. 
Gannett, though notified to cease using the 


_meeting-house till payment was made, went 


to the church and found Joseph Revere in 
the pulpit. Mr. Gannett, being athletic, put 
Joseph Revere out of thé pulpit and pro- 
ceeded to occupy it himself and to preach 
the gospel. The parish defended the suit 
which Paul Revere & Sons brought against 
Mr. Gannett, and won the suit, Samuel P. P. 
Fay being counsel. 


ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Albert Willard Clark: The 
Women’s Alliance recently held a Christmas 
sale, which was unusually successful, the 
net proceeds being $175. It was decided 
not to make a public appeal for contribu- 
tions this year as has been done other years. 
There were many gifts from interested friends 
which were of great assistance. The Alli- 
ance continues its work faithfully, and will 
be of invaluable help in the building of a 
new church which the society hopes soon to 
undertake. 


_ SHARON, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner: The Christmas service 
lifted Unitarianism in Sharon to a new, high 
level. The church was literally filled, some- 
thing that happens so seldom that it is worth 
noting. The church was beautifully dec- 
orated, but the music was the chief attrac- 
tion. ‘The splendid quartet was more than 
doubled for the occasion, and an elaborate 
programme arranged under the efficient 
leadership of Bernard L. Paine, the gifted 
young organist, whose genius and magnet- 
ism have made the Unitarian music the talk 
of the town. ‘The best of it is the singers 
sing for the love of the cause. Monday 
evening a watch night service was held 
under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


Personal. 


Rey. Austin S. Garver, minister of the 
Second Parish, Worcester, has been granted 
six months’ leave of absence, and will sail 
from New York on January 5 for Italy. 


Rey. W. M. Backus has resigned from his 
office as secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, and has accepted the pastorate 
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of the Congregational Church of Green Bay, 
Mich, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT’ of the Aimerican Uni- 


tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged...... is he ahayrane Meee leee 14,263 2 
Dec. x. Society in Jamaica Plain 3 Beas ak 
3 53.19 
3. 127.31 
5s 67.66 
4. 16.00 
4. 8 00 
di 89.30 
5. 
1.00 
5 Ralph Connable, Petoskey, Mich.... 1.00 
5. Society in Jamaica Plain.... ......... 5.00 
6. Society in Rutherford, N J.. 36 85 
6. First Parish of Milton........ 75.00 
7. Society in Meadville, Pa. I12 50 
to. Society in Hudson....... 100.00 
ir. Society in Greenfield.. 125 00 
12. Society in Waltham..... 434 68 
12. Society in Marlboro.... 120.00 
12, Society in Lexington.. 1.00 
13. Society in Andover, N. 30.00 
13. Society in Newburyport.......... ses 350.0¢ 
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Society in Barnstable...........ese+e 
The First Religious Society in pepe 
902.50 
1,400.00 
3.00 
77-74 
400.50 
165,00 
20.C0 
100.00 
15,00 
23.35 
1.co 
10,00 
5.00 
EMSs oe saMee aes RACES seleedeewa O1E,353.80 
New York League of Unitarian #5 
Women censmesacectiametiee ni aaeneiee 10.00 
Society-in Beverly sve seceaesidd fo coke 100,00 
omen’s National Alliance Branch, 
Fairhaven........ Suirersem namie e hone 10.00 
Society in Augusta, Me....... xe 100.00 
Society in Greenfield...... Set 5.00 
Society: in Waltham. css. ...vcecevecaae 2.00 
Women’s National Alliance Branch, 
Wealthain ns ctcecca se oe ee 10.00 
$31,395.03 


Francis H. Lincoin, Vreasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HE Chickering Piano possesses those qualities which satisfy and will 


endure. 


The peculiar charm of its tone has been the despair of its 


imitators. Its responsive touch and general mechanical perfection 


make it the favorite instrument alike for teacher and virtuoso. 


Its refine- 


ment of finish makes it a thing of artistic beauty, and the absolute honesty 
in every detail of material and workmanship gives it those staying powers 
that makes it possible to find Chickering Pianos made in 1826 in good condi- 


tion to-day. 
Established 1823 


CHICKERING & SON 


815 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantries. 


Client: “This bill of yours is exorbitant. 
There are several items on it I don’t under- 
stand.” Lawyer: “I am perfectly willing 
to explain it, but the explanation will cost 
you five dollars.” 


The rain it raineth every day 

Upon the just and unjust feller, 

But more upon the just because 

The unjust takes the just’s umbrella. 
—Bishop Creighton. 


“Here, Johnny,” said the father, “what 
are you doing in that book-case?” ‘ I 
want to find a history of the United States.” 
“What for?” ‘Well, Billy Jenkins says 
Tim Riley pitched for the Nationals last 
year, and I want to find out if he did.”— 
Kansas City Independent. 


Pa Twaddles: ‘Well, what’s the matter 
now?” ‘Tommy Twaddles: “Ma says I 
mustn’t never say a word while she’s in the 


room.” Mrs. ‘Twaddles: “Why, no I 
didn’t, dear. I said you mustn’t interrupt 
while I’m talking.” Tommy: ‘‘What’s 


the diff’runce?”—Cleveland Leader. 


‘“What’s the matter?” asked the stage 
manager, who noticed that something was 
going wrong toward the end of ‘Hamlet.’ 
“Tt’s the first grave-digger,” whispered 
Horatio. ‘He says that, unless you give 
him the price of a good meal, he’ll eat the 
loaf of bread they’re using for ‘Yorick’s 
skull.’’”’—Quips. 


Young Foley looked so downcast that 
the marketman asked why he carried such 
a long face. “Fired,” returned Foley, 
concisely. ‘‘Fired?” repeated the market- 
man. ‘Give you any reason for doing 
it?” ‘Yep,’ Foley said, with the air of a 
martyr. ‘The boss said he was losing 
money on the things I was making.” “Is 
that so? What were you making?” ‘‘Mis- 
takes.””—Y outh’s Companion. 


The story is told of a lank, disconsolate- 
looking farmer, who one day, during the 
progress of a political meeting in Cooper 
Institute, stood on the steps with the air 
of one who has been surfeited with a feast 
of some sort. ‘‘Do you know who’s talking 
in there now?” demanded a stranger, 
briskly, pausing for a moment beside the 
disconsolate farmer. ‘‘Or are you just 
going in?’ ‘No, sir, I’ve just come out,” 
said the farmer, decidedly. ‘‘Mr. Evarts 
is talking in there.” ‘“‘What about?” 
asked the stranger. ‘‘Well, he didn’t 
say,” the farmer answered, passing a 
knotted hand across his forehead, 


The Lord Chief Justice of England doubted 
some of the marvels of Mr. Gladstone’s 
really wonderful memory, and once, hearing 
a story of Gladstone’s early years, he de- 
termined to improve upon it. So he said 
that he remembered when he was only six 
months old, and lying in his cradle, he saw 
his nurse surreptitiously help herself to a 
glass of brandy, and said to himself: ‘‘As soon 
as I can speak, shan’t I tell my mother!” 
“The thing is absolutely impossible,’ was 
Mr. Gladstone’s comment, in his gravest 
tone. The Lord Chief Justice said after- 
ward that he had been beaten because he 
had reckoned on Mr. Gladstone’s having a 
gleam of humor. “I was mistaken,’’ he 
said sadly. 
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I CLOCKS | 
with Mantel Ornaments 


51 WASHINGTON ST 
GORNER:‘WEST:STF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS. nae. T, 1900 ,c0ccce cove ciccccccscces $40,702,691.55 
LIABILITIES 36,600,270.95 

$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works } 0 Ketek 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 
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ALL SIZES 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.» » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. 


The Misses Allen Dione 
ell-known 
€ MISSES Cl wR WATE tT. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HII SCHOOL £9, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the “college coun- 
try.”” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and nigh 
or 


grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. 
catalogue, address 
CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRrincIPAL. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts | 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it — 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. . 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
AUnitartan School whan route marian 

be fitted for college for cohiag yee ndudinnn ee aaa 
board. T. P FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


~ POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. a 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDCE SCH 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Tobe ties Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tel Sony ed Dusiness. eae boys in separate build- 
c ress . D. E. 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, veg aici, 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL Edi 

Rev. Cuas.W. Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mai ea 
, ; by mail, . 

Geo. H. Elli 272 Congrese St., ke 


Ellis Co., 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, so cents 


per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, a5 Beacon 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES: 


OHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


1 
658 WASHINGTON ST. Boston. 


St., Boston, 


